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The Condemnation of Reservation in the 
Church of England. 


—_——_—- 


THE recent decision of the Archbishops of Canterbury and 
York on the subject of Reservation in the Anglican communion 
is, without doubt, an important event in the history of 
Anglicanism. If it were merely a question of allowing greater 
facilities for administering Holy Communion to the sick, we 
scarcely think that the question would have been ever raised. 
We do not believe that any Anglican clergyman would be 
anxious to “reserve” merely for their sake, as their needs are 
already provided for by the permission to shorten the service in 
cases of necessity. As the Archbishop of Canterbury remarked, 
the minister may cut it down as much as he likes, acting in 
accordance with the advice of the doctor, so long as he preserves 
what is essential in any Communion at all, viz., the prayer of 
Consecration and the words of administration. These do not 
occupy more than a few minutes, and can be recited in about 
the same time as is taken up by the preliminary prayers and 
the Confiteor in the Catholic Office of Holy Communion for 
the sick. No one can fairly allege any serious grievance as 
regards the sick, and we must look elsewhere for the real 
reason why the so-called “Catholic” party in the Church of 
England are so zealous in advocating the lawfulness of 
Reservation. 

The fact is that what is really at stake is the doctrine of the 
objective presence of the Body and Blood of Jesus Christ in 
the Anglican Sacrament. The Thirty-Nine Articles tell us 
that the doctrine of Transubstantiation “has given occasion to 
many superstitions ;” and what is here asserted of Transub- 

1 Hence one of the arguments brought forward for Reservation, that ‘‘ the strain 
on a patient of the whole service, and especially of the preparation of the room, 
would be fraught with most serious consequences,” is beside the mark, and the 
statement of the Church Review that the Archbishops, ‘so far as they can, deprive 
needy souls of Christ’s own dear and last legacy of love,” is unjust to the two 
Anglican prelates. 
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stantiation is true of any belief in the Real Presence, as held by 
the extreme Anglican party. If Christ is really there, inde- 
pendently of the dispositions of the receiver, then His presence 
demands of us that we adore Him who is concealed under the 
species of bread and wine. The natural accompaniment of 
such a belief is a strong desire that the opportunity of adoring 
Him, and holding converse with Him, should not be limited to 
the brief time which intervenes between the Consecration and 
the end of the Communion Service, but that He should dwell 
permanently among His faithful people. In order to guard 
against this, the Anglican Prayer Book carefully prescribes that 
the bread and wine which remains when the Communion is 
over should be reverently consumed by the ministers or the 
congregation. The practice of Reservation provided a most 
convenient excuse for setting aside this obnoxious rubric, if only 
it was lawful. 

The Anglican Reformers of the sixteenth century had 
apparently foreseen the possibility of this evasion, and provided 
against it in the Twenty-eighth Article, in the words, “ The 
Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper was not by Christ’s ordinance 
reserved, lifted up, carried about, or worshipped.” The 
“Catholic party” profess to regard this Article as merely 
stating a historical fact, which they do not at all deny ; but on 
the principle that odzosa sunt restringenda, they protest against 
its being interpreted as prohibiting the practices enumerated.’ 
If, they say, the Twenty-eighth Article has for its object the 
total prohibition of Reservation, and the other practices 
enumerated, why did it not forbid them in so many words, as 
the denial of the Cup to the laity is forbidden by the explicit 
and unmistakeable sentence in Article XXX., “The Cup of the 
Lord is not to be denied to the lay people.” This is urged in 
a very sensible letter published in the Guardian, and_ its 
correspondent points out that the statement that a certain 
practice was not enjoined by Christ is not in itself a reason for 
its being unlawful. The fact that the Sacrament of the Lord’s 
Supper was not by Christ's ordinance to be received fasting, is 
no argument against the law that is universal in the Catholic 
Church. 


1 The Judicial Committee of the Privy Council, in the case Martin 7, 
Mackonochie, decided that the words of Article XXVIII. were prohibitions, and not 
mere historic statements. ‘‘It is not by Christ’s ordinance, and therefore we 
prohibit it.” But this Committee is not regarded by the Catholic party as having 
any sort of authority in matters ecclesiastical, 
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But no one who reads the history of the Reformation period 
can refuse to acknowledge that this was the distinct intention 
of the framers of the Articles. The counsel for Reservation 
admitted this intention, but urged that the word reservation 
must be interpreted by the words which immediately follow, 
and that reservation for purpose of worship must be intended, 
and not reservation for the sick. Whatever may be the value 
of this as a legal argument, it gives away the case of the 
Ritualists, as is clear from the candid admission of the 
Rev. Edgar Lee, of Christ Church, Doncaster, that Reservation 
has for its inevitable accompaniment acts of worship or 
adoration. The Archbishop of Canterbury stated the real 
bearing of the Article extremely well when he said : 


All the four prohibitions must be taken together, and all of them 
in connection with the doctrine of Transubstantiation emphatically 
repudiated just before. By worshipping, is meant any external act of 
devotion, and this is the chief object of prohibition. The authorities 
of the Church knew well that external gestures are the very stronghold 
of superstitious doctrines, and they forbade on this account all 
worshipping of, ze. all external acts of devotion to, the consecrated 
elements, because if retained, they would retain with themselves the 
doctrine which it was necessary to root out of people’s minds. And 
lifting up and carrying about are forbidden as giving opportunities for 
worshipping, and for the same reason reservation was forbidden. 


Such a pronouncement as this certainly deals a distinct blow 
to those who maintain the continuity of modern Anglicanism 
with the pre-Reformation Church. This is recognized by a 
correspondent of the Church Review, who says,“ Our Arch- 
bishops have proclaimed wrdz e¢ orbi the discontinuity of the 
English Church.” It is hard to see how this conclusion can be 
avoided, unless it be either by refusing to acknowledge that the 
Archbishops have rightly interpreted the Reformation settle- 
ment, or by throwing over the Reformation settlement 
altogether. The first of these alternatives is one which as far as 
we have seen, none of the Catholic party have ventured to 
adopt, so plain and clear is the evidence of facts. The Act of 
Uniformity of 1552 laid down that the only permissible forms of 
Communion were Communion in church or clinical celebration. 
The very object of the abolition of Reservation was that the 
Reformers were determined to return to what they regarded as 
of the essence of our Lord’s institution, viz., that Holy 
Communion should be a common or social service. For this 
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reason they enjoined that even in the case of clinical celebration 
there must be other communicants beside the sick person. 

Hence the Catholic party are thrown back on the position 
which they are now definitely adopting—that the Reformation 
settlement is to be abandoned, or at least to be only accepted 
in so far as it is a return to primitive usage and an abolition of 
the supposed corruptions and accretions which had crept into 
the Roman Church. Even the Church Times, which scarcely 
represents the extreme party, speaks on this point with no 
uncertain voice. " 

30th prelates seem to think that we are bound by the opinions and 
objects of the men who, in the sixteenth century, wrought some good 
and evil for the Church under the name of the Reformation. We 
repudiate the idea. We are bound neither to their opinions nor to 
their acts. We accept the good without much gratitude: we mean to 
undo the evil. The Reformation was merely an incident, and the men 
of the Reformation were no more to us than the men of any other 
period. 

The Church Review is equally explicit : 

His Grace (the Archbishop of York) claims for every local Church the 
right to abolish universal practices of immemorial origin belonging to the 
whole Catholic Church of Christ, if the said local Church chooses to 
think that such practices minister to what it chooses to think erroneous 
doctrine. . . . Such a claim is wholly inconsistent with the idea of one 
Catholic Church. 


The position, then, taken up by those who refuse to accept 
the decision is not that the Archbishops are wrong in their 
interpretation of the mind of those who framed the Anglican 
Prayer Book, but that we are not in any way bound to regard 
the framers of the Prayer Book as having a right to impose their 
opinions upon us, and if it be answered that the words of the 
Prayer Book itself are in themselves condemnatory of Reservation, 
the advocates of it reply that so long as there is no distinct and 
explicit prohibition of it in the Prayer Book, we still retain 
our liberty to practise it. They do not allow any sort of 
authority to the interpretation given to the Prayer Book by the 
sixteenth century Reformers, but would have us first of all 
discover the practice of the Universal Church, and then 
interpret the Prayer Book accordingly. This is really the point 
at issue between the Archiepiscopal pronouncement and the 
advocates of Reservation. The former say the Articles of 
Religion and the Prayer Book generally are to be interpreted 
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according to the mind of their framers. The latter repudiate 
this idea, and maintain that the interpretation must be in 
accordance with the mind of the Universal Church. With these 
irreconcilable principles as their respective starting-points, any 
agreement becomes simply impossible. 

For this reason, as the Archbishop of York has pointed out, 
a great many of the arguments brought forward in defence of 
Reservation were irrelevant. To prove that it was common, 
even in primitive times, and was universal at a very early period, 
does not really touch the point at issue. The whole matter lay 
in a nutshell. If the formularies of Anglicanism, as established 
at the time of the Reformation, left it an open question whether 
the consecrated elements should be reserved or not, then the 
Archbishops themselves would have been the first to sanction it. 
They, like all other sensible Anglicans, are most anxious not to 
render difficult or impossible the men who are doing so good 
a work, and showing such zeal and devotion, as the Catholic 
party. As in the case of incense and processional candles, they 
give their unfavourable verdict with a sort of reluctance, just as 
a secular judge does, when the law compels him to order a poor 
widow to pay over a sum of money to an exorbitant money- 
lender. But in the one case, as in the other, the law has to be 
obeyed, and they could not avoid the conclusion that according 
to the law of Anglicanism, Reservation was unlawful. At the 
same time they both intimated to the advocates of the practice 
that they could, if they thought fit, seek to get the law 
forbidding it abrogated. But as regards the present law their 
decision was an unequivocal one. 

The Church, they remind us, in her Thirty-fourth Article, 
claims the right to abolish ceremonies and rites of the Church 
ordained only by man’s authority, and the disappearance from 
the Prayer Book of any permission to reserve renders the 
practice of Reservation unlawful. In proof of its unlawfulness, 
they quote the promise which is imposed on every parochial 
clergyman at the time of his admission to his benefice. “In 
public prayer and the administration of the Sacraments, I will 
use the form prescribed in the said book, and none other, except 
so far as shall be ordered by lawful authority.” If their quota- 
tion is a correct one, they certainly prove their point. But here 
a distinct point is made against the decision by a correspondent 
of the Church Times, who accuses the Archbishop of mis- 
quoting the declaration in question, and thus altering its sense 
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in his own favour. The real words he says are these: “ In public 
prayer and administration of the Sacraments, I will use the 
form prescribed,” &c. But the Archbishop inserted the definite 
article “the” before the word administration, and thus completely 
changed the meaning of the declaration. Without the article, 
the word “ public” qualifies “administration of the Sacraments” 
as well as “prayer,” and the promise of conformity is thus limited 
to their public administration. It leaves the clergyman completely 
free in all private administrations. But the insertion of the 
article binds him as to all ministrations whatever, whether public 
or private. If this is so, the whole force of the Archbishop’s 
argument disappears, and the judgment loses in great measure 
its force and value. 

Hitherto, we have been considering the decision on its own 
merits, and have come to the conclusion that it was the only one 
possible for those who take for their standpoint the Prayer Book 
as interpreted by its framers, apart from all considerations 
derived from primitive usage, long-established custom, and the 
prevailing practice of the Universal Church. On the other hand, 
we imagine that the position of the advocates of Reservation is 
that there is no such obvious and unmistakeable prohibition of 
it as will justify the abolition of what has the sanction of the 
Catholic Church from very early times. They will allow that 
the mind of the Anglican Reformers was to abolish it, and 
that their mind has been confirmed by the almost unbroken 
practice of the Anglican Church from that day to this, but that 
all this was the result of the exercise of an authority which was 
a mere usurpation, in so far as it sought to abrogate that which 
had the higher sanction of Catholic tradition. In almost all 
this Catholics will agree and sympathize with them. 

But there is a further question as to the authority which the 
opinion of the Archbishops carries with it, not in itself, but as 
coming from the two leading prelates of the Anglican com- 
munion. The Church Review is very angry, and, we think, very 
unfairly angry, with the two Archbishops for giving an opinion 
at all. It accuses them of “throwing it as a sop to Cerberus,” of 
putting it forth to conciliate certain ultra-Protestant Bishops, 
who were threatening to secede unless it were put a stop to. 
This can scarcely be correct, as the question was submitted 
to them for their opinion by certain clergymen, who hoped 


to obtain some recognition of the lawfulness of the practice. 
Unless we are mistaken, the Archbishops themselves were by no 
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means anxious to express an opinion on the subject. But they 
were appealed to, and had no alternative but to decide on the 
appeal. Even now they have not issued any inhibition, or 
threatened to take any legal measures against those who con- 
tinue the practice which they have declared illegal. 

We do not believe that any Bishop will be so ill-judged as 
to interfere in the matter and act on the opinion of the two 
Metropolitans. The verdict is not that of a judge who 
pronounces sentence upon an offender, but that of a counsel 
who, being consulted as to a point of law, expresses his 
opinion as to the legality or illegality of a certain course of 
action. We do not believe that the two prelates themselves 
wish their utterances to be regarded as binding on those 
who hold to the opinion we have mentioned already, viz., that 
the custom of the Universal Church ought to be adhered 
to, Anglican formularies, and Reformation settlement, not- 
withstanding. We very much doubt whether there is a single 
Bishop who will take upon himself to prohibit Reservation, on 
the ground that the two Archbishops have declared it illegal. 
We must confess that we see no reason why its declared 
illegality need trouble the conscience of any one who, on 
general grounds, regards himself justified in remaining in the 
Church of England. If he is content to be a member of a 
Church which occupies the position occupied by the Church of 
England, and finds in her a Catholicity which satisfies his needs 
and aspirations, there does not seem to us to be any cause why 
this Archiepiscopal opinion need trouble his conscience. The 
case would be different if any Bishop were to forbid it to any 
individual clergyman subject to his jurisdiction ; but we under- 
stand that the Archbishop of York himself has (not sanctioned, 
but) allowed it in the case of Mr. Lee, of Doncaster. This seems 
to point to a divergence between his judicial opinion as to its 
legality and his practical opinion as to its being in certain cases 
permissible. And if one of the judges allows it, we do not 
suppose that any other Bishop will be se foolish as to 
prohibit it. 

Our general conclusion is this: We regard this decision as 
one that infliéts a distinct blow on the “Catholic party” among 
Anglicans, but not a fatal, and scarcely a severe, blow. It is at 
present in their cyes merely the private opinion of two prelates, 
whom they are bound to respect, but whose opinion they are 
not bound to follow. Looking at it from their point of view, it 
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is an opinion which is weakened by the misquotation of the 
clerical declaration mentioned above, and by the attempt to read 
a prohibitive force into Article Twenty-eight, which is not in 
form prohibitive or jussory, but simply declarative. To the 
Catholic party the intention of the Reformers of the sixteenth 
century goes for nothing, and what they regard as the custom 
of the Universal Church counts for everything. Whether they 
would be bound to obey a Bishop who should distinctly forbid 
it to those under his jurisdiction is a point on which we will 
express no opinion. At present no such prohibition has been 
issued, and we see no reason why they should not continue their 
practice of Reservation as before. 
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PART II. 


IT is now time to examine the book upon which Jowett, in his 
Biographical Sermons, avowedly relies in deciding that a consti- 
tutional untruthfulness is the fatal disease which the Jesuits have 
inherited from their founder, St. Ignatius. When the Saint was 
dying, “he could point to seventeen provinces administered 
by him, to one hundred and four colleges established in his 
life-time, to the face of Europe changed by him,” and so far 
the feature was consoling; “but if he could have extended 
his vision rather more than two centuries, he would have 
acknowledged that there were several fatal flaws in the original 
idea.” Pascal, says Jowett, has put his finger exactly on the 
diseased spot where in the Provincial Letters he pointed out 
the casuistry of the Jesuits as their special malady. 

Even among educated men it is a wide-spread notion that 
the Provincial Letters are from the beginning a sequence of 
arguments to show the evils of the morality taught by the 
Jesuits, whereas, in fact, that special subject appears to have 
come in as an after-thought, being first mentioned at the end 
of the fourth letter, where the question is put: We savez-vous que 
leurs excés sont beaucoup plus grands dans la morale que dans les 
autres matiéres? A promise is thereupon given to deal with this 
new subject in the following letters, which do accordingly treat of 
it, but after the manner of a dabbler in the science, who is 
getting up his case as he goes along largely by the assistance 
of others and who relies for his effect far too much on the force 
of ridicule. We are reminded of Piscator’s need to apologize for 
his craft, when he says, in the Complete Angler: “You know, 
gentlemen, it is an easy thing to scoff at any art or recreation ; a 
little wit mixed with ill-nature, impudence, and malice, will do 
it.” Pascal may not have had the vices here indicated, but some 
of those who used him as their tool had them, and he at least 
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was guilty of rashness in presuming to act the judge before 
qualifying himself to sit on the bench. 

Mr. H. Sidgwick does not stand alone in the opinion which 
regards the controversy between Determinists and Libertarians 
as not so vital to an ethical treatise as some imagine, because 
it is not “really important for the regulation of human conduct.”? 
Pascal, at any rate, does not thus waive the question: he 
challenges a criticism of his views about freedom as the basis of 
morality, for with this point he deliberately makes his start. 
Perhaps at the outset it was all that he intended to touch upon, 
seeing that in it was placed the head and front of Jansenist offend- 
ing. The charge against the party was that they fell equivalently 
into Calvinist errors, even into some of the errors which 
characterized the extreme section, the Gomarists, as distinguished 
from the Arminians. Against the former the Jesuits upheld 
chiefly these counter-propositions: (1) that predestination is 
according to the foreseen merits of each individual, and not 
quite anticipatory of them; (2) that only those who believing 
in Christ persevere in the free observance of His precepts shall 
be saved ; (3) that Christ died for all men; (4) that grace does 
not work irresistibly ; (5) that man may abide to the end in 
grace or fall from it, according to his own choice. How near the 
five propositions condemned by Clement X.—propositions con- 
tained in the Awgustinus of Cornelius Jansenius, approach in 
substance, apart from order, to denials of the five statements 
above made, was what Pascal had to consider; for he was 
defending the position of his party, that the condemned pro- 
positions were not those of the Augustinus nor yet of the 
Jansenists. 

The Augustinus was published after the author’s death, and, 
it has been said, against his will; at any rate, he wished 
its contents to be submitted to the judgment of the Holy See. 
When that judgment came the Jansenists did their best to 
evade it, using devices which in their adversaries would have 
been called Jesuitical. One difficulty in dealing with Pascal is 
that in part he cuts himself loose from the Augustinus, and in 
part he defends it, and the same is the ambiguous position 
of Jansenism generally. Whenever then we secm to be 
identifying Jansenists with a book for which they may refuse 
to stand sponsors, we desire it to be understood that we 
acknowledge their partial disclaimer for what it is worth, just 


1 Methods of Ethics, chap. Vv. 
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as we acknowledge that on their own profession, they condemn 
the five propositions which seem to have such an affinity to 
Calvinism. We cannot make quite definite a position which 
our opponents have chosen to leave indeterminate, never 
putting forward as authentic any formulation of the Jansenist 
doctrine. 

From the first four of the Provincial Letters, we gather four 
topics with which they principally deal: (1) La question de 
fait; (2) le pouvoir prochain; (3) la grace suffisante’; (4) la 
grace actuelle. Jowett mentions three of these points, 
manifestly without any mastery of the principles that they 
involve and with too much readiness to be content with the 
wit which he sees playing upon the surface, and which, according 
to his assumption, “ made the casuists eternally ridiculous.” 


I.—LA QUESTION DE FAIT. 

In the first letter the question of fact is represented as 
being whether Arnauld deserves a note of censure for saying 
that he condemns the five condemned propositions wherever 
they are found, even if they be found in the Augustinus ; but 
that, for his own part, he has not found them there. The last 
clause contains really what became famous as “the question of 
fact,” as distinguished from “the question of right or of doctrine,” 
when the Jansenists professed to be obedient to the ecclesiastical 
authority so far as it reprobated doctrine, but not so far as 
it declared such doctrine to be found in a given book. The 
reply of the Holy See was that the two departments must be 
taken together as coming under the same power. For a right 
to judge that a doctrine is false without the right to judge 
what are the terms which signify the error, is reduced to 
a nullity; no book can be effectively forbidden when the 
author has always a means of escape in claiming to 
have been misunderstood. Therefore the Church, while not 
affirming what subjectively Jansenius may have meant, 
asserted that objectively his words did convey the sense which 
she reprobated. This point, however, was one which Pascal 
declares his own ability to decide for himself: “ Si la curiosite 
me prenait de Savoir si ces propositions sont dans Janscnius son 
livre n’est pas si rare ni si gros que je ne puisse lire tout entiere 
pour m’en éclaircir. Je n’ai encore vu personne qui m’ait dit les 
y avoir vues.” As a piece of bravery or of sarcasm, this will 
do; but an educated man, who has hitherto accepted the 
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Provincial Letters on faith—on blind faith in the writer— 
might fairly be asked to consider whether it would not have 
been really more convincing to the intelligence if Pascal could 
have assured us that he had read the Augustinus with care 
and with impartiality, and was able, on his conscience, to deny 
“the fact” that it contained the five propositions, nay, to prove 
his case by quotations. 

To see something of the reasonableness of the Church’s 
decision, let us glance through the Awgustinus, which starts from 
the consideration of our first parents as living innocent in 
Paradise, the primal abode of the race. Here, we are told, 
Adam was literally free to choose good or evil; by his own 
active power, without the external aid of grace, he was able 
to follow the path of virtue to its end. But to his own 
undoing, he chose evil as his course, and out of it he had no 
power henceforth to move a step. He, with his entire posterity, 
lost all power ever of themselves to do a single act that is good.! 

In the fallen state, man’s actions are clogged by concupis- 
cence which sticks like glue to all his faculties—ve/uti vzsco 
guodam colligata—and is physically transmitted by carnal 
generation which is itself an act of concupiscence—fer /ibidinem 
seu concupiscentiam tanquam per veram causam atque ex ipsa 
natura ret. 

One penalty of the Fall is ignorance. Ignorance isa real sin, 
even though inevitable to posterity after Adam’s lapse; not, 
indeed, the ignorance of fact (/acéz), but the ignorance of law, 
right, or doctrine (jurzs), so long as there is question of natural 
law or of the Ten Commandments as distinct from the divine 
revelation, such as that of the Christian mysteries. Invincible 
ignorance is no excuse for a breach of the natural law, for 
knowledge of this is due to nature, and is therefore imputable 
wherever it exists, even though the individual is quite powerless 
to know any better. It is absurd to say fallen man has always 
“sufficient grace” to avoid sin; often he has no grace at all, 
and without it, in all his actions, he is simply under the 
dominance of concupiscence, “the evil love ;”—even seeming 
virtues are sins if they come from nature now wholly corrupted. 
The best of natural attractions or motives are not innocent objects 
of love; only the infused love of God can save any other love 
whatever from being condemnable. It is a sin to love riches, that 


1 De Statu Nature Innocentis, capp. 6—8. 
2 De Statu Nature Lapse, lib. i. capp. 1, 3, 6. 
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is, to wish to be rich for the sake of the temporal advantage or 
honour: divitias amat quit amat ut dives sit, honores qui ipso 
tllorum splendore delectatur. It is the oft-repeated doctrine of 
St. Augustine, that sin is nothing but love of a temporal thing, 
or of some object which can be taken away against the will of 
the lover. There is no medium between sinful love of the 
creature for its own sake and love of God for His sake: Propter 
se ipsum amatur creatura cum amatur non propter Deum. It is 
not lawful to have what is called a moderate love of creatures. 
“Sive voluptas carnis, sive honor, sive gloria, sive imperium, 
sive scientia, sive pecunia, sive alia res quacumque temporalis, 
quorum amoribus. plus minusve etiam justorum vita implicata 
tenetur, immobilis veritatis est mandatum ne quidquam 


illorum ulla cupiditate, hoc est amore, appetatur.’ And 
distinguishing fruition from desire, Jansenius says, “ Solo Deo 


frui licet.” ! 

Without grace fallen man has only one liberty, to commit 
this sin rather than that:* he is under the dominance of evil 
concupiscence, but has a choice between bad objects within this 
sphere. The theological habit of charity is admittedly a gift of 
grace: it alone avoids sins ; “non datur medium inter caritatem 
et culpabilem cupiditatem. Nulla tentatio aut cupiditas sine 
peccato vincitur nisi amore Dei.” * 

No man of the fallen race being able to avoid sin without 
grace ; no grace being given to those who have not yet got the 
faith, for all the acts of infidels are sinful ; no prayer of the 
infidel being effective to obtain his deliverance; no just man being 
able to act justly except by a gift which God may bestow or 
withhold at His own good pleasure, what is to be done? 
“Voluntas suapte infirmitate in faciendo deficit; gratia qua 
facere possit caret: quo se verterit! Nam et gratiam implorare 


non potest nisi ante credat. Quo modo invocabunt in quem 
non crediderunt?” Jansenius takes occasion of this quandary 


! De Statu Nature Lapse, lib. ii. capp. 1, 5, 6, 12, 13, 15, 16, 18, 21. It is true 
that at this point the author drops an expression which, if it stood alone, might save 
him ; but it cannot help him amid the mass of his evident exaggerations. He says 
that to love a creature for its own sake, is to love it Aropter solam voluptatem ; in the 
full exclusive senSe of this phrase we admit that something wrong is implied, but we 
deny it to be wrong not to do all our actions out of pure explicit love of God. We 
deny the proposition, ‘‘ nulla est alia vera delectio quam qua Deum ex toto corde 
diligamus,” and we deny the proof of this by the argument that Divine love is the 
most perfect love. 

2 See lib. iv. c. 19. 

3 Lib. iii. capp. 1, 2, 19, 21, 
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to give his view on one point which is prominent in the 
Provincial Letters, and which Jowett also has fastened upon, 
evidently unconscious of the bearing of the doctrine. “ Suffi- 
cient grace,” the grace which enables a man to act virtuously 
without compelling him to do so; the grace which just puts 
him directly in the position to correspond if he chooses, but 
leaves him free in his choice, is declared to be a vain conceit. 
‘““Hoc laqueo stringi se sentientes recentiores aliqui per portam 
patentissimam gratiz sufficientis exeunt quam omnibus homini- 
bus ad precepta facienda Deum impertiri novo profecto et 
primis gratia defensoribus inaudito dogmate constituunt.”! 
Accordingly, St. Augustine is quoted as the authority for 
necessary sin, with no choice except between one offence and 
some other, no choice between good and evil, but only a choice 
of evils. ‘:Non possunt homines agere nisi mala: hac autem 
necessitas non prapedit quominus in peccatis singularibus 
liberam et indifferentem habeant voluntatem.”? 

The last part of the Augustinus—De Gratia Christi—we will 
leave alone for the present, reserving some use of it for the 
discussion of Pascal's utterances when we come to what he says 
about grace. Enough has been indicated to show at least that 
the five propositions were not extracted by a random or tortuous 
process from the Augustinus. Should any one not familiar with 
Catholic theology suppose that the sketch of the Augustinus 
really corresponds with the ordinary view as to the effects of 
the Fall, and that, atrocious as it is, it has no atrocity about it 
not common to the whole of orthodox Christianity, he is under 
a great delusion. The chief objection to original sin vanishes 
on the conviction that it entails loss, not of natural goodness 
and natural ability to act well, but of a supernatural state, and 
of supernatural powers which need to be recovered only on the 
hypothesis that man is still bound to reach a supernatural end. 
There remains some mystery about the dispensation of heredi- 
tary guilt; but no demonstrable unfairness is left to repel the 
rightly instructed mind of the Catholic believer. 

After having put the reader in a position to form a judgment 
of what was substantially /a question de fait for Jansenists, we 
would ask every fair judge whether Pascal in the couple of pages 
which he devotes mainly to distracting attention from the 
difficulty, has gained any honestly won success. After thirty- 
six sessions spread over more than two years, the Commission 


2 Lib. iv. c. 24. sp Bre 
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of Innocent X. reached the conclusion that five propositions 
must be censured, as errors contained in the Augustinus on a 
fair intepretation of its words ; the Pope, in 1653, issued his Bull 
of condemnation, which is demonstrably not a perversion of the 
fact. 

2.—LE POUVOIR PROCHAIN. 

Sometimes an agent is ready for immediate action, some- 
times before it can act it needs a certain amount of further 
preparation: in this second case the schoolmen use the phrase 
potentia remota, in the first they use fotentia proxtma, which 
Pascal translates pouvoir prochain. For instance, when the 
South African War began, England was not in /e pouvoir prochain 
to meet the enemy. If Jowett had known what the words 
meant, probably he would not have rendered them in 
English by “next power”—for thereby he could hardly 
have hoped to convey that sense of full preparation which 
is given by the original. A man has the pouvoir prochain to 
do a good act when the next step ought to be the act itself. 
Hereon two schools of theology, roughly describable as 
Dominican and Jesuit, enter on a controversy of great subtlety 
concerning the immediacy of the power which is given by 
“sufficient grace,” that is, the grace which the receiver does 
not actually use for its purpose, though he might use it, 
and often sins by its abuse. In him the grace as a fact remains 
inefficacious ; not simply by an inculpable omission ; we assume 
distinctly a sin to be committed. How, then, are we to describe 
this “sufficient grace”? The Jesuits say very simply that 
the power given is altogether enough to bring about the result 
if man chooses ; or in the words put by Pascal into the mouth 
of one of his speakers, “ Avoir le pouvoir prochain de faire 
quelque chose, c’est avoir tout ce qui est nécessaire pour 
la faire, de telle sorte qu'il ne manque rien pour agir.” The 
Thomists reply that this might be all very well as an easy way 
of showing how human liberty is preserved under the action of 
grace; but that it does not sufficiently respect the Divine 
Sovereignty in its right to lord it over all things, even over free- 
will. Theretpon they apply a distinction to the pouvoir pro 
chain which Alvarez and other writers on the same side seek 
to explain by the illustration of a man who is not blind: 
he has the gift of sight, so that intrinsically he has the powvozr 
prochain, but he lacks light from without, which must come to 
him before he can see. Pascal is aware of this well-known 
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distinction, Avotr le pouvoir prochain, according to him, is 
exemplified by a person in the night who is in the dark, 
yet has the faculty of vision—s’2/ n’est pas aveugle. Into the 
merits of this theory it is no part of our purpose to enter here, 
where we are not weighing the respective merits of two schools 
within the boundary of the Church, each having its right 
protected to express its own opinion. What we are concerned 
to point out is that Pascal’s device of sheltering Jansenism 
under Thomism fails because the Augustenus of Jansenius has 
beforehand deliberately cut off such a refuge. A plain refer- 
ence will make the point good. The Dominican theory of 
pouvoir prochain is identical with their theory of grdéce suffisante 
which the Augustinus refuses to accept when it says: “If the 
aid is, as it is declared to be by some, a sufficient grace, inas- 
much as it, is enough to render a man able to act, even though 
something further is needed that the act may be elicited, then 
about such sufficient grace our controversy is not concerned. 
Perhaps it would be allowed by St. Augustine without difficulty, 
though he denies that this is the sufficient grace of which there 
is question.”! “No one ever has used this sufficient grace, or 
is now using it, or will use it to the end of time. Surely man 
would be the less punished if he had been without such grace, 
which God foresees to be wholly inefficacious for the benefit of 
either the elect or the reprobate.”* And in the next chapter: 


What more monstrous could be brought forward than a distinct sort 
of aid which between the fall of the race and the Day of Judgment 
has had no effect on the human choice and never will have? It is true 
that St. Augustine does assert such an assistance as given sometimes to 
the angels, sometimes to man before the fall, sometimes even to the 
descendants of fallen man; but this last case belonged to a time when 
the Saint erroneously thought with the Semipelagians that grace of the 
kind specified might suffice for an act of faith ; but at no period did he 
fall into the absurdity of holding that a sort of grace was given which 
was always ineffectual, so as to constitute the class gratia inefficax 
over against the class gratia efficax. For it is obvious that the difference 
here between efficiency and inefficiency is not a matter of grace, but a 
matter of will, which, receiving from the grace a sufficiency of power, 
uses it or neglects its use.® 


Thomists, whose own position we are not attacking, recog- 
nize in these denunciations that Jansenius is not with them, and 


1 Augustinus, part iii. De Gratia Christi, lib. 3, cap. 1. 2 bid. cap. 2. 
3 In equally clear terms the Augustinus rejects the Jesuit theory of sufficient gr 
(De Gratia Christi, lib. iii. cap. 1.) 
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without regret they dissociate themselves from his undesirable 
company. For instance Serry repudiates the alliance:! he 
would be deaf to the plea of Pascal that a Thomist should be 
ready with the admission, “Les Jansénists sont Catholiques 
car les Jansénistes disent que les justes ont le pouvoir de prier, 
mais qu'il faut pourtant une grace efficace ; et c’est ce que vous 
approuvez.” 

But to shelter Jansenism under the wing of the Thomistic 
pouvoir prochain is only an indirect aim of Pascal: his main 
purpose is to throw ridicule on the phrase as empty, and 
as serving for a bond of union between Dominicans and Jesuits, 
both posing as the orthodox party against the condemned 
Jansenists on the strength of terms which would straightway 
disunite them if they dared to give their respective interpreta- 
tions. “Il faut, me dirent-ils tous ensemble, dire que tous les 
justes ont le pouvoir prochain, en faisant abstraction de tout 
sens, abstrahendo a sensu Thomistarum et a sensu aliorum 
Theologorum.” The witticism, though not very clever, is easy 
to seize, and Jowett repeats it, “a next power which cannot be 
defined, but if you approve the word there is no need to 
approve of the thing.” An intelligent grasp of the situation 
will show that the union between Dominicans and Jesuits goes 
beyond the sound of words; for the members of each Order 
are, as orthodox Catholics, ready to maintain that whatever 
may be the merits or the defects of their respective theories 
which have no warrant of infallibility, the certain article of faith 
is that man is really free in his choice of good and evil. And 
for freedom they exact more than independence of compulsion 
or outside force: they are not satisfied that an act simply 
proceeds from an intrinsic principle of will or is really a volition. 
Herein they differ from Jansenius, who identified willing with 
freely willing: who said, “Not a single act of the will, no 
matter how much it is determined to one direction, ceases to 
be free because it is thus necessitated ; for it does not cease to 
be a will. It would cease to be a will only if it did not will 
or were unwilling. No Dominican and no Jesuit could say 
this ; each would subscribe to the condemnation of the third 
among the five propositions, which runs: “For merit and 
demerit in the state of fallen nature /¢dertas a necessitate is not 
needful, but /bertas a coactione is enough.” Thus the main 
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contention of Pascal concerning the fouvoir prochain fails 
utterly as a defence of Jansenism in the mouth of one who 
argues from the standpoint of a good Catholic reasoner. And 
this was always Pascal’s claim and that of his party. 


3.—LA GRACE SUFFISANTE. 

On the next point, Jowett is content to say, with great 
simplicity, “they disputed about sufficient grace which is not 
sufficient.” Wherein he is the echo of Pascal: “Quand vous 
admettez une grace suffisante dans tous les hommes vous 
entendez qu’ils n’ont pas de graces suffisantes en effet.” The 
witticisms are only a repetition of those which, in the first letters, 
had been employed upon “le pouvoir prochain.” For so far as the 
Dominicans .require something more than this “proximate 
power,” he might have twitted them with the words, “le pouvoir 
prochain n’est pas prochain,” as in the second letter he does 
banter them with his well-known words, which Jowett has caught 
up, “la grace suffisante n’est pas suffisante.” Whence he would 
have the conclusion drawn that Dominicans practically uphold 
the Jansenist view, that whenever a man sins he really cannot 
help it, because grace enough is not afforded him to overcome 
his temptation. The good friars have always strongly denied 
the inference, which would bring them into the heretical doctrine 
of Calvin, which the Church has condemned. In the second 
Look of the Institutes, cap. 2, n. 6, that heresiarch wrote: “ It is 
beyond controversy that man is not free to act well unless 
he is assisted by grace, and, moreover, by special grace, 
which is given to the elect alone. I waste no time over 
the madmen who prattle about grace given to all alike.” 
The Dominicans anathematize such teaching; Jansenius, 
as far as a plain reading of his words goes, upholds it in scores 
of places. For instance, “Nothing is more certain in the mind of 
St. Augustine than that some commandments are beyond the 
powers, not only of unbelievers, and of hardened, blinded 
sinners, but also of the faithful, of the just, of those who wish 
and try, according to the means which at the time they possess, 
to be observant; for grace is wanting to make the victory 
possible.” Moreover, in his parable on this subject, Pascal 
quite departs from Jansenius, when, to a lame man who cannot 
walk, he supposes the Jesuit to say: “You can walk if you will;” 


' Augustinus, part iii. De Gratia Christ?, lib, iii. cap. 13. 
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the Dominican to say: “Legs of their own nature are means of 
locomotion :” whereas, on the advice of the helpful Jansenist, 
the cripple prays and is heard. “ Suivant ce conseil il demanda 
4 Dieu les forces qu’il confessait n’avoir pas, il en recu misericorde, 


et par son secours arriva heureusement dans sa maison.” 
Unfortunately for Pascal’s explanation, this power of prayer 
is just what Jansenius denied to all but God’s chosen favourites. 
“When God does not give it to man to take delight in the 
fulfilling of the law, let no one plead that such a one can at least 
pray to have the delight which will suffice: for I say that not 
only to Jews but to Christians, not only to the carnal but to 
the spiritual, sufficient grace is often not vouchsafed, nor is 
there given even sufficient grace to obtain the benefit by 
prayer.”! 

If Jansenists had merely said that sometimes a man may not 
have immediately the requisite grace to do a hard duty, but may 
need to obtain it through the medium of prayer, no fault would 
have been found with him ; and if he had said that occasionally 
a sinner may have so hardened himself in his wicked course as 
to be unable to retrace his steps, he would have uttered what at 
least some writers have maintained against the common opinion. 
But when he says that the just, even saints, are occasionally 
without the grace which mediately or immediately will suffice 
to save them from mortal sin, he offends the Catholic sense. In 
spite of protests on the part of Jansenists, that they do not 
hold the views attributed to the Awgustinus, Arnauld, in the 
same letter in which he denies that the book contained the 
errors attributed to it, seems very like an upholder of one of 
them himself in the affirmation that St. Peter fell because 
he had not the grace strong enough to support him in his 
trial. Passages in support quoted from St. Augustine and 
St. Chrysostom have not to be discussed here; it is enough 
to say that in the context of the dlugustinus the doctrine of 
inevitable sin is contrary to Catholic faith, and that Arnauld was 
deservedly suspected of heterodoxy when he wrote the words 
which Pascal defends as blameless: “ La grace sans laquelle on 
ne peut rien, a manqué a Saint Pierre dans sa chute.” Of this 
position, the apologist offers a vindication which can never be 
accepted by those who understand the controversy. He has 
ridiculed two closely-connected terms, pouvotr prochain, and 
grace suffisante. There is the limit of his success There, too, 


1 De Gratia Christi, lib. ill. cap. §. 
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is all that is looked to by the bulk of those who enjoy their 
Pascal, while they credit him with a brilliant victory. 
It was the English, Kaspar cried, 
Who put the French to rout, 
But what they fought each other for 
I could not well make out. 
But everybody said, quoth he, 
That ’twas a famous victory. 


4.—LA GRACE ACTUELLE. 

Yet another technical term on grace! How is the modern 
mind to listen with patience to any further apology on 
such a matter, in these days when, as Mr. Haweis says, “few 
persons know or care anything about Pelagianism.” Let us add 
many know and care nothing about grace: that is a fact, and one 
of the most pitiable of facts. However, we are not going simply 
to identify the practical use of grace with the approval of 
scholastic technicalities on the subject, for we are ready to admit 
that some of these were pushed too far and defended too 
acrimoniously, so that connected with the long lasting congre- 
gation De Auxilizs, there were many incidents to be deplored. 
We should never find fault with Pascal if he had only 
laughed off the stage some extravagances of terminology or if 
he had tried by ridicule to reduce some over-heated theologians 
to a more temperate condition. Neither should we quarrel with 
Jowett if he had retailed innocent or even useful banter of the 
sort just suggested, while saving himself the labour of a study 
so wholly out of his line as was Catholic Theology. The last 
study becomes his duty only when he undertakes to condemn 
the religious order of the Jesuits on the strength of Pascal’s 
strictures upon their teaching,and to say not only that Jesuits 
are never truthful in their books, but that on their own principles 
they cannot be truthful. Here is grave condemnation, and it is 
a matter of grave offence to utter it without the weighing of the 
evidences. In the lightness of his heart Jowett spoke out his 
severe sentence: it is too late to ask him to think more seriously 
of his charge, but not too late to beg his readers to act more 
fairly. 

In speaking above of those who would sneer at gracc in itself, 
we did not refer to Pascal, who was a fervent Catholic, nor yet to 
Jowett who, at least at the date of his Commentary on the Epistle 
to the Romans, treated grace as a serious subject of discussion. 


For example, he wrote gravely enough: 
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When, instead of reading our own hearts, we seek in accordance 
with a preconceived theory to determine the proportions of the divine 
and the human—to distinguish grace and virtue, the word of God and 
the word of man—we know not where we are, the difficulty becomes 
insuperable, we have involved ourselves in artificial meshes and are 
bound hand and foot. But when we look by the light of conscience 
and Scripture on the facts of human nature, the difficulty of itself 
disappears. Noone doubts that he is capable of choosing between good 
and evil, and that on making his choice he may be supported, if he will, 
by a power more than earthly. ‘The movement of the divine power is not 
independent of the movement of his own will, but coincident and 
identical with it. Grace and virtue, conscience and the spirit of God, 
are not different from each other, but in harmony. If we cannot do what 
is right without the aid of the Spirit, then every one who does what is 
right has the aid of the Spirit. . . . Indeed, arranging in a sort of 
theological diagram the relations of the human will to divine grace, we 
deny the possibility of separating them. In many ways, in various 
degrees, more or less consciously in different cases, the Spirit of God is 
working in the soul of man. ‘The freedom of man in the higher sense 
is the grace of God ; and in the lower sense (of mere choice) it is not 


inconsistent with it.! 


These may not be the words of one remarkable for precision 
in theology, but they show that the writer, so long as he preserved 
the above opinion, would not seek in Pascal, what Pascal 
never meant to afford, a Voltaire-like attack on grace in itself. 
We may then assume that actual grace, the subject of the 
fourth of the Provincial Letters, and of our next discussion, was 
a reality both to Pascal and to Jowett; and that the matter 
which these two have to criticize is the use of the terms 
among theologians opposed to Jansenists. 

From an imaginary Jesuit, Pascal draws the description of 
actual grace, or that which enlightens us to know God's will and 
to carry it out: “Grace actuelle est une inspiration de Dieu par 
laquelle i] nous fait connaitre sa volonté, et par laquelle il nous 
excite a la vouloir accomplir.” So far so good: but the next 
report is untrue; the Jesuits do not believe that no action is 
morally imputable for which an actual grace is not granted, 
yet this is what Pascal gives as their doctrine: “Une action ne 
peut Ctre imputce a péché, si Dieu ne nous donne, avant que la 
commettre, la connaissance du mal qui y est et une inspiration 
qui nous excite a l’exécuter.” Out of his own great misconception 
Pascal frames the objection against the Jesuits: The worst 


1 Vol. ii. p. 618. 
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sinners often sin without thought or desire of better conduct, 
that is, without actual grace to enlighten and inspire them: they 
sin without actual grace, or without the gift which could make 
their act morally imputable. With his usual disregard or 
ignorance of the representative authors in the Society of Jesus, 
Pascal lays hold of a work written by a Pere Bauny,S.J., whose 
book, he remarks complacently, had been condemned both by 
French Bishops and at Rome. From such a deliberately selected 
source, he quotes the doctrine, true enough in itself, that for an act 
to be sinful a man must have a knowledge or at least a suspicion 
of its wrongness, and yet do the act in spite of the warning from 
conscience. Bauny makes mistakes in other points, but on the 
question of grace he is said to be quite orthodox. At all events 
here, Pascal tacitly and wrongly attributing to him the Jansenist 
principle that nature without grace can do nothing but sin, 
identifies the proposition that all sin is a conscious and free 
transgression of law, with the doctrine that all sin is a defiance of 
actual grace. Catholics hold, against Jansenists, that it is sin to 
resist the dictate of natural conscience, even if no actual grace 
is present. So Pascal’s whole argument falls flat to the ground. 

All the sarcasms that follow about the happy man whose 
thoughts and inclinations rarely run to what is right, the man who 
is supposed to be excused on Jesuit principles from sin in his acts 
just because in regard to virtue he does not think and does not 
aspire, are quite pointless to a reader who is better versed in 
theology than the writer or his reporter, Jowett. Pascal is laying 
himself open to retort when he begins his letter on the subject in 
hand with the sarcastic words : “ I] n’est rien tel que les Jesuites,” 
for, however his ignorance may exculpate him, he is about to 
seek a triumph over his enemy by an untrue representation of 
their doctrine, and that is a trick popularly imagined to be 
Jesuitical. Aware how utterly wide of their mark are all his 
observations, we can very complacently allow him to indulge his 
fancy in drawing terrible consequences from his false premisses. 
“Tl yamilles gens quin’ont pas ces désirs bons, qui péchent sans 
regret, qui péchent avec joie, qui en font vanité. . . . Com- 
ment pourriez-vous déclarer ouvertement sans perdre toute 
créance dans les esprits que personne s'il péche n/’ait pas 
auparavant la connaissance de son infirmité, celle de médicin, le 
désir de la guérison, et celui de la demandera Dieu?  Croira-t-on 
sur votre parole que ceux qui sont plongés dans l’avarice, dans 


l'impudicité, dans les blasphemes, dans le duel, dans la ven- 
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geance, dans les vols, dans les sacriléges, aient véritablement le 
désir d’embrasser la chasteté, l>humilité, et les autres vertus 
chrétiennes?” Accepting the challenge thus thrown down, let us 
take one of these hardened sinners and let us give an account 
of him from the point of view first of Jansenius and then of the 
Jesuits. Which view would have most excited Jowett’s 
contempt, if he had known them both in their true colours ? 
Prodigus is a young gentleman, well brought up, who has left his 
father’s house and is living riotously in all abominations. On 
the principles of Jansenius, as already sketched, this is his con- 
dition : He fell in Adam’s fall, hence his natural will is incapable 
by itself of a single good act ; he is wholly dependent on grace ; 
his only chance of rescue from vice turns on the fact whether God 
freely infuses into him a divine love which is to him a greater 
pleasure than the rival delights of sensuality ; God does not 
give this superior delight in virtue, God does not give even 
the grace efficaciously to pray for such a victory: the young 
man both in his fall and his irrepentance sins necessarily 
because Adam sinned, and God withholds the indispensable 
means of virtue. The case is not the same as that of infants 
dying without baptism; the difficulty there can be met by 
a consideration of what it is and especially of what it is not, 
that we are bound to believe about these infants. But who 
shall justify the God of the Jansenists? To be sure Arnauld and 
his party had two strings to their bow; they denied that the 
condemned propositions were in the Awgustinus, and they 
condemned the Augustinus if it contained what was said to be 
its tendency. But this was a later attitude of theirs ; it was 
not their original position, and, moreover, they continued to 
propound doctrines that at least savoured of what they professed 
to disavow. For instance, Arnauld very publicly maintained that 
St. Peter’s fall was due to a lack of grace, “ Que la grace sans 
laquelle on ne peut rien, a manqué a Saint Pierre dans sa chute.” 
Pascal is actually defending this utterance in the letters which 
we are criticizing. 

Next comes the Jesuit view of Prodigus. The fair thing is to 
take the standard authors of the Society, not to pick out a book 
which is known to have met with condemnation from the Church, 
and which also, whatever be the truth, is said to have been 
published without the usual sanction of the Jesuit Superiors. 
On the particular matter of grace, as we have remarked, it 
seems not to have offended: and a book, on the whole 
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correct, may meet with condemnation for one or two errors. 
Pascal was writing in the year 1656, Suarez died in 1617, 
a theologian so able that if Jowett had closely studied him 
he might have withheld his assertion that “no name of 
even the second rank in poetry, philosophy, or indeed 
theology, is to be found in the ranks of the Jesuits.” Those 
who are aware of the limits in Jowett’s mental equipment 
will be conscious how free he was in such criticisms from the 
shackles which wide knowledge puts upon sweeping generaliza- 
tions, whether positive or negative. No Jesuit as a theologian 
holds even a second rank, so says the writer from the abundance 
of his self-confidence. Oh, how easy it is so to pass judgment 
and, therefore, how unconvincing ! 

To return to Pascal and continue our remonstrance against 
his procedure. If he had realized what was fair play, if he 
had foregone his boast of becoming “a great theologian ina 
few days,” he might on the instruction of the truly representa- 
tive author, Suarez, have become aware of the Jesuit account 
of Prodigus, which is as follows: In spite of Adam’s fall, 
Prodigus retains his natural power to see and do right, and is 
responsible for every abuse of this power—even such an abuse 
as shall lead to the withholding of God’s assistance. Some- 
times he receives actual graces, whereby he is moved to follow 
virtue ; these promptings he wilfully resists. The graces are 
sufficient to enable him to act rightly: the only thing 
wanting is free co-operation. - But with habits of sin there 
comes not only a withdrawal of grace, but also a deadness 
to its movements when it is present; evil custom develops 
a second nature, so that even the natural conscience is often 
put to sleep or perverted. Prodigus does what is wrong 
without thinking at the moment of what is right, without feeling 
an inclination to virtue. He acts in ignorance of the right, yet 
not excusably, for his ignorance has been brought on culpably. 
No self-analysis, still less the analysis of an outsider, can tell him 
exactly in each single case whether or how far his sin is against 
present knowledge and against present aspiration to better 
things. Yetthe general rule can be laid down: so far as at any 
given time there is no known opposition to God’s law, so 
far- there is no actual or new sin at the time. Yet the 
acts are imputable in their causes: the large, comprehensive 
sin, or rather course of sins, was committed in the deliberate 
faults which, with the general, if confused, foresight of what 
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would be the consequence of systematic defiance of law, 
brought about the deadening of conscience. Hence it is not a 
happy condition to be ignorant of the calls of duty when 
knowledge ought to have been preserved; it is a terrible 
responsibility to have learned to sin heedlessly.! 

We have no desire at all to practise the “ Jesuitry” of 
seeking to hide in silence the many difficulties and disputes 
which occur among orthodox theologians on the subject of 
free-will, as exercised in the realms of both nature and grace. 
It is well known that on those intricate problems Dominicans 
and Jesuits have each their own school, and that there are 
subdivisions in the respective schools. Yet all agree together 
against Calvinism and against Jansenism, so far as it consciously 
or unconsciously identifies itself with Calvinism; nor is this 
agreement, as Pascal fancies, only in the use of words, as empty 
symbols: there is a solid agreement in meaning on the points 
above-mentioned. 

While shy of committing himself to the danger of going 
into details, with which he was quite unacquainted, Pascal 
has got from some source or other a quotation out of 
Aristotle, on the question of free-will. He uses that philosopher 
to support the Jansenist theory, that an act is sufficiently 
free to constitute it meritorious or demeritorious if it really 
proceeds from the intrinsic principle, apy7, of volition. Volun- 
tarium is in this sense /iberum, that is, free from external 
compulsion. Whatever a man wills, no matter how inevitably, 
the volition is his own. The passage quoted from the Third 
Book of Aristotle’s Ethics is far too short, isolated, and 
unexplained to serve the purpose which it is supposed by 
Pascal to fulfil. In regard to ignorance, clearly Aristotle 
makes a decided advance on the Socratic doctrine that all 
sin is ignorance; at the same time, the examples which he 
uses do lend some colour to the interpretation, that while he 

| Suarez, Tractatus De Voluntario et Involuntario; De Bonitate et Malitia 
Humanorum Actuum; De Passiontbus et Habitibus; De Vitits et Peccatis; De 
Gratia. Any one who has not made a special study of the responsibility for future 
results of present actions is sure to talk inaccurately. Take a fair specimen in 
Sterne’s Thirty-fifth Sermon: ‘In doing what is wrong we stand chargeable with 
all the bad consequences which arise from the action, whether foreseen or not.” On 
St. Peter’s fall, too, Sterne inclines to Arnauld’s view: ‘* His failing was but a con- 
sequence of his hasty and ill-considered resolve ; and his Lord, to rebuke and punish 
him for it, did no other than leave him to his own strength to perform it, which in 
effect was almost the same as leaving him to the necessity of not performing it at all.” 
(Sermon 31.) The view is not wholly incapable of being understood in an orthodox 


sense. 
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would absolve the man who shot an enemy, thinking him 
to be a lion, he would condemn the man who shot an 
enemy in the belief that this was the right thing to do with 
enemies. It should, however, be noticed how Aristotle also 
signifies that men are responsible for their ignorances; that 
they might learn better if only they would; and _ that 
“those who are ignorant of some point of law which they 
ought to know and might know without difficulty,! are 
punished.” Thus, though the treatment is incomplete, and is 
directed rather to practical use by men in power, Tots vopo- 
Oerovat, who have to deal with offenders in the flesh than to 
the aid of abstract speculators in philosophy, Aristotle certainly 
is not at one with Jansenius on man’s will as it is now circum- 
stanced; and we must judge him the less decidedly because 
he furnishes no full discussion of human freedom, a point which 
Grant says that he left to the Stoics. In his distinction of 
mpoaipeois from éxovovov, he shows a sounder philosophy 
than is to be got from the guides upon whom Pascal relies. 
When to Aristotle, the Provincial Letters add St. Augustine 
as a witness on the same subject of freedom, we must decline 
here to enter on that question; for if we attempted to 
re-interpret the whole of the passages from that source which 
Jansenius has introduced into his book as vouchers for his 
opinions, we should have a work before us which would fill 
volumes. We admit the difficulty of reconciling all that the 
great Doctor of grace has written on this subject, so as to make 
him always in agreement with himself and with commonly 
received doctrine among Catholic theologians of to-day. At 
least Pascal, by adducing one short quotation, has established 
no claims to have secured to his side St. Augustine. 

Thus with some labour we have prepared the way for a brief 
answer to Jowett’s attack on Ignatian principles from the side 
of the Provincial Letters. We have shown that these letters 
are superficial, and now we have to add that Jowett’s use of 
them is of the same character. He tells his young auditors 
that in a few minutes he cannot give an account of the extra- 
ordinary work: yet he does attempt some sketch in two small 
pages, and this is an adequately representative fragment of his 
very meagre whole. 

What Plato did for the sophists, Pascal did for the casuists: he 
made them eternally ridiculous. ‘The Jesuits contradict the Dominicans, 


1 & Se? emiordaba Kat wh xadena ort. (book iii. ¢. 5.) 
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one another, themselves ; there is one article of faith on which they are 
agreed—hatred of Port Royal. They dispute about terms, “‘a sufficient 
grace” which is explained to be not sufficient, and an “ efficacious 


grace” which is somehow different from it, and a “ next power” which 
cannot be defined, but if you approve the word there is no need to 
approve the thing. On the other hand, if your approval of the thing 
disapproves of the word, your salvation may be only compromised. 
Ecce qui tollit peccata mundi: that is to say, “ Not Christ, but the Jesuit 
Father.” For a man to sin he must know whether the thing be bad: 
no action can be accounted sinful if God does not give us before we 
commit it the knowledge of what evil is in it, and an inspiration to 
avoid it. ‘lo this Pascal opposes the idea of the voluntary in the third 
book of Aristotle’s Z¢hzcs, at which the Jesuit is present, but is suddenly 
called away in the service of some noble ladies. 

What in substance we have to say about Jowett, is that 
his words just quoted form his sketch of the four first 
letters, the true nature of which we have above indicated: and 
our complaint is that he has given us caricature instead of 
fair dealing. If one of his pupils had presented to him the 
summary which now stands in the sermon on Pascal, and 
Jowett had been thoroughly acquainted with the matter in 
hand, his remarks on the slip-shod performance would have 
been withering. They might have gone down among the 
permanent records of Jowettiana. Well, what would be wrong 
in a pupil is wrong in the master. His sermon on Ignatius of 
Loyola is marked as delivered at Balliol, April 24, 1881; that 
on Pascal at Balliol, May 22, 1881. Enjoying his authority as 
master of that College, he was rash to speak so authoritatively 
when he was so little master of his subject. He did it in good 
faith, it will be said; yet even so, he deserves to have his rash- 
ness reproved, for he ought to have been aware that he was 
speaking on a subject outside his own not very wide range of 
scholarlike reading. 

One thing at a time: our sole concern has been to talk of 
Pascal’s letters and of a recent panegyrist of that author. 
Should any one interpose and say: Well, even if the letters fail 
in fair and cogent argument—yet there is the history of Jesuit 
morals in the concrete to fall back upon. Perhaps: nevertheless, 
one thing at a time—or rather part of one, for we must here 
stop short at the end of the fourth out of eighteen Provincial 
Letters, 

J. R. 
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WHEN we have “the lights of the great Past, new-lit fair for 
the Future's track,” as Rossetti once sang, it is perhaps of little 
profit to speculate upon “the hour which might have been, yet 
might not be.” From Villon to Verlaine, from Guinicelli to 
Carducci, from Chaucer to Mr. Swinburne—to touch upon the 
modern poetical literature of three nations alone—-there is surely 
enough of poetic production and achievement to suit every 
literary palate. It seems, therefore, almost ungrateful to repine 
against the fates that preside over the arts, that some things, 
projected and designed, have nevertheless been left unaccom- 
plished. 

Not that we would have desired a longer life for the 
“inheritors of unfulfilled renown.” Had Chatterton, the 
marvellous boy, not “perished in his pride,” he would have 
given us nothing better than his immortal forgeries—if forgeries 
they can be called. Shelley and Keats left unfinished poems 
indeed, but the true work of-their lives was done before the 
cemetery under the pyramid of Cestius in the Eternal City 
received their ashes. Mr. Francis Thompson has expressed this 
truth with his usual felicity : 

I thought of Keats, that died in perfect time, 

In predecease of his just-sickening song ; 

Of him that set, wrapt in his radiant rhyme, 
Sunlike in sea. Life longer had been life too long. 

Shelley’s poetry—that “sublime fragmentary essay towards 
a presentment of the correspondency of the universe to Deity, 
of the natural to the spiritual, and of the actual to the ideal,” 
as Browning described it—would have spoken less universally 
and less powerfully had it been less sublimely a fragment. His 
Triumph of Life, if completed, might have been a stupendous 
poem; but nothing could surpass the ineffable pathos of its 
abrupt close. The seal of perfection is set upon Keats’ verse 


by “the life of a long life distilled to a mere drop ;” his attempt 
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to recast his unfinished //yferzon into the form of a vision shows 
only too clearly that, if he had lived to complete that Titanic 
torso, it would have no longer remained a mere torso, but, alas, 
would probably have been no longer Titanic. “ Carmen reliquum 
in futurum tempus relegatum. To-morrow! and To-morrow! 
and To-morrow!” So Coleridge once wrote after his. still 
unfinished 7ree Graves. Some one has said that the second 
part of Christabel is with Coleridge in Paradise. And who 
would have the heart to call him back to sing it out? 

If Boccaccio is to be credited, it was first a happy chance 
and then the intervention of a miracle that saved the Dézvna 
Commedia from the fate of things unaccomplished and unended. 
According to him, the first seven cantos of the /xzferno had been 
composed by Dante before his exile, and left behind him in his 
banishment from Florence; some years later they were dis- 
covered amongst his things by a certain friend, and sent on to 
Dante, who was then with the Marquis Moroello Malaspina in 
Lunigiana; and, upon receiving them in this unlooked-for 
fashion, the divine poet, who had wholly abandoned the idea 
of the poem, resolved to set hand to it again. There is a good 
deal of internal evidence in the first seven cantos to support 
this, or to show, at least, that these cantos were written con- 
siderably earlier than the rest of the poem; although, as there 
is an undoubted reference to Dante’s exile in the sixth canto, 
Boccaccio’s story cannot be accepted unreservedly as it stands, 
Far more precious is the tradition which his piety has preserved 
to us, that, when Dante died, the last thirteen cantos of the 
Paradiso were nowhere to be found, so that it was for a time 


feared that the poem had been left uncompleted : 


Now Jacopo and Piero, sons of Dante, both of them poets in 


rhyme, had been moved by certain of their friends to strive to 
supplement the paternal work, as far as in them lay, that it might 
not remain imperfect ; when to Jacopo, who was far more zealous than 
the other in this work, there appeared a wondrous vision, which not 
only checked his foolish presumption, but showed him where were the 
thirteen cantos which were wanting to the Diane Comedy, and which 
they had not known to find. A worthy man of Ravenna, whose name 


was Piero Giardino, long time a disciple of Dante’s, related to me how, 
when eight months had passed after the death of his master, the 
aforesaid Jacopo had come to him one night, near to the hour that 


we call matins, and told him that that same night a little before that 
hour he had seen in his sleep his father Dante approach him, clad 
in whitest garments, and his face shining with an unwonted light; 
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whom he seemed to ask if he were alive, and to hear in reply, yea, but 
of the true life, not of ours. Whereon he seemed further to ask him 
if he had completed his work or ever he passed to the true life, 
and, if he had compieted it, where was the missing part which they 
had never been able to find. To this he seemed to hear again in 
answer, “Yea, I- completed it.” Whereon it seemed that he took 
him by the hand and led him to that chamber where he was wont 
to sleep when he lived of this life; and touching a certain spot, he 
said, “Here is that which ye so long have sought.” And when that 
word was said, it seemed that both Dante and his sleep departed from 
him at the same moment. Wherefore he averred that he could not 
hold but come and signify what he had seen, that they might go 
together and search in the place indicated to him, which he held most 
perfectly stamped on his memory, to see whether a true spirit or 
a false delusion had shown it to him. Wherefore, while a great piece 
of the night still remained, they departed together and went to the 
place indicated, and there found a mat fixed to the wall, which they 
carefully removed, and found an opening in the wall which neither 
of them had ever seen, nor knew that it was there; and there they 
found certain writings, all mouldy with the damp of the wall, and 
ready to rot had they stayed there much longer; and when they had 
softly removed the mould and read therein, they saw that they contained 
the thirteen Cantos so long sought by them. Wherefore, in the greatest 
joy, they copied them out after the author’s wont ere he sent them 
to Messer Cane, and then joined them on, as was meet, to the 
imperfect work. In such manner did the work of so many years 
see its completion. ! 

But there was one work of many years that did not see its 
completion—the Conxwvzo—not a poem indeed, but Dante's 
commentary on his own lyrical poems—of which only four 
books out of the projected fifteen were ever written. Not that 
in all respects the loss is very great. It seems quite clear that 
in three or four of these unwritten books Dante intended to 
explain away, in allegorical fashion, certain of his more passionate 
love lyrics ; and on these the better commentary is undoubtedly 
contained in the poet’s own confession in the Purgatorto. But 
it is equally clear that, in his fourteenth book, he intended to 
expound his most difficult ode— 


Tre donne intorno al cor mi son venute, 
“Three ladies have come around my heart,’—the marvellous 
hymn of the three mystical ladies who appear to Dante in his 
banishment, and in whose company he holds his exile as an 


honour—a poem bristling with unsolved problems both for 
1 





Boccaccio’s Vita di Dante. Mr. Wicksteed’s Translation. 
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the textual critic and the commentator, and one which so 
fascinated the metaphysical mind of Coleridge that he wrote of 
it, in 1819: “I degzx to understand the above poem, after an 
interval from 1805, during which no year passed in which I did 
not re-peruse, I might say construe, parse, and spell it, twelve 
times at least—such a fascination had it, in spite of its 
obscurity.” The non-writing of this single book is a real loss 
to modern letters; and, indeed, from another passage in the 
Convivio, we gather that it would have included some sort of 
Dantesque Afologia pro vita sua, or at least an answer to the 
accusations which his ungrateful city hurled against him when 
she sent him forth to wander throughout the cities of Italy 
“a pilgrim, almost a beggar, showing against my will the 
wound of Fortune, which is wont unjustly to be ofttimes reputed 
to the wounded.” 

Tragic events cut short the two greatest, or at least the two 
most typical Italian poems of the fifteenth century ; the Szanze, 
which Angelo Poliziano commenced in honour of the tourna- 
ment given by Giuliano dei Medici, and the Orlando /nnamorato 
of Matteo Maria Boiardo. The S/anze, with their long, melo- 
dious flow of exquisitely finished mythological pictures in 
Botticelli’s allegorising vein, mingled with somewhat fulsome 
flattery for the Medicean princes, ended abruptly when Giuliano 
fell in the Cathedral beneath the daggers of the Pazzi conspira- 
tors. It was no time for soft music, for jousts and tourneys, 
when nobles and prelates were hanging from the windows of 
the Palazzo Vecchio, and foreign mercenaries were almost at 
the gates of Florence. Sixteen years later, the pen dropped 
from Boiardo’s hands as he watched the descent of the host of 
Charles of France into Italy; and he brought his unfinished epic 
to a sudden and unpremeditated close, too sick at heart to sing 
of the vain love of Fiordespina for the disguised Brandiamante : 

Mentre che io canto, o Dio Redentore, 
Vedo I'Italia tutta a fiamma e foco, 
Per questi Galli, che con gran valore 
Vengon per disertar non so che loco: 
Pero vi lascio in questo vano amore 

Ii Fiordespina ardente a poco a poco : 
Un altra fiata, se mi fia concesso, 
Racconterovvi il tutto per espresso.! 

! Oh God Redeemer! whilst I sing, I see all Italy in flames and fire, through 
these Gauls who with great valour come to lay waste I know not what place. 
Wherefore I leave you in this vain love of Fiordespina, gradually burning ; another 


time, if it be granted me, I will tell you out the whole.” 
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But he died three months after, and we know how Ariosto 
took up the story. Boiardo’s death had spared him the sight 
of Charles’ triumphant holiday campaign and the abject humilia- 
tion of Italy. When Berni made his famous r7/acmento of the 
Orlando [nnamorato he diluted, altered, and utterly spoiled this 
stanza; its pathos was lost upon the men of a new era, to 
whom foreign preponderance and the presence of great 
“barbarian” armies on Italian soil had come to seem merely 
the natural order of things. 

A century later saw the Faerie Queene similarly left incom- 
plete, for the day “when time shall be to tell the same,’—the 
day upon which Tyrone’s wild Irish so terribly brought the 
night with fire and sword. And here too the unfinished work, 
with its strangely solemn additional cantos on A/utadbilitie and 
its closing mystical fragment, is perhaps nobler than the whole 


completed poem would have been : 


When I bethinke me on that speech whyleare 

Of Mutabilitie, and well it way, 

Me seemes, that though she all unworthy were 

Of the Heav’ns Rule; yet, very sooth to say, 

In all things else she beares the greatest sway : 

Which makes me loath this state of life so tickle, 

And love of things so vaine to cast away ; 

Whose flowring pride, so fading and so fickle, 

Short Time shall soon cut down with his consuming sickle. 


Then gin I thinke on that which Nature sayd, 

Of that same time when no more Change shall be, 
But stedfast rest of all things, firmely stayd 

Upon the pillours of Eternity, 

That is contrayr to Mutabilitie ; 

For all that moveth doth in Change delight 

But thence-forth all shall rest eternally 

With Him that is the God of Sabbaoth hight 


D 


O! that great Sabbaoth God, grant me that Sabbaoths sight ! 


We would not have had these stanzas other than they are, 


standing alone without any setting, as the scal to the whole, the 
swan song of the first great English singer of love and beauty. 
It is, probably, a greater loss that the whole of the Canterbury 


Tales were not written ; and, rather than Spenser, would we fain 


with Milton: 


Call up him that left half-told 
The story of Cambuscan bold, 
Of Camball, and of Algarsife, 
And who had Canace to wife, 
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That owned the virtuous ring and glass, 
And of the wondrous horse of brass, 
On which the Tartar King did ride. 


And if we may wander now from the regions of the 
unfinished into the realms of the might-have-been, even 
immortal Shakespeare shall for the nonce “abide our question.” 
Assuredly he was not unacquainted with much of the Arthurian 
legend—those Arturi regis ambages pulcherrime, as Dante calls 
them—and it is sometimes tempting to wish that Shakespeare 
had chosen some subject from the Arthurian cycle, as a sequel 
to his Lear and his Cymbeline. But it is, perhaps, rather a matter 
for devout thankfulness that he has not done so. He appears, 
indeed, to have instinctively recognised that this was not the 
matter for his art. The mystical flights of the Sangreal would 
have been utterly alicn to his sympathies, and we can hardly 
imagine a Shakespearean Lancelot or a Shakespearean Morgan 
le Fay. What if he had seized upon the story of Tristram, and 
handled it in the spirit of his 7roz/us and Cressida, that severe 
but most effectual remedy for hero-worship? Shakespeare 
could hardly have looked upon chivalry excepting from an 
ironical, not to say cynical, point of view. Suppose he had seen 
fit to treat Iseult and Guinevere with the same rigid unromantic 
justice as he has dealt out to Cressida and Helen! 

Neither need we regret that Milton never wrote his projected 
epic on King Arthur, e¢zam sub terris bella moventem,and the 
knights of the round table, zvicte sociali fadere mense 
magnanimos Feroas, of which he speaks in the poem addressed 
to Manso ; chivalry had sung its swan song with Spenser. Of 
the ninety-nine subjects from which the future poet of Para:ise 
Lost at one time proposed to select a theme for a classical 
drama (including J/acbeth), the ever present and rather 
aggressively prominent intention to “justify the ways of God to 
man” would, perhaps, have marred the value as dramas, though 
the Scriptural themes would doubtless have afforded a fitting 
companion for his Samson Agonistes. By the way, do all 
readers of Shakespeare know Professor Hales’ delightful essay 
on Milton's Macbeth as well as they should ? 

“ Alas,” writes Coleridge to Allsop, in January, 1821, “for the 
proud time when I planned, when I had present to my mind, 
the matcrials as well as the scheme of the Hymns entitled Spirit, 
Sun, Earth, Air, Water, Fire, and Man, and the epic poem on 
what still appears to me the only fit subject remaining for an 
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epic poem, Jerusalem besieged and destroyed by Titus.” Be 
this as it may, Coleridge’s projected translation of Goethe’s Faust 
would have been a real addition to English letters, and even 
more so, perhaps, the great original drama on Michael Scott, of 
which he gives us a full and interesting account in his 7Zadde 
Talk This Michael Scott would indeed, if written, have been 
one of the great dramas of the century, and one of the few great 
non-Shakespearean dramas in our language. But sometimes 
I am disposed to think that we have suffered a still greater 
loss in the lyrical drama which Shelley meditated on the Book 
of Job ; it could not, indeed, have surpassed the glory and the 
wonder of his own Prometheus Unbound, and one can vaguely 
surmise that the way in which he might have handled the theme 
would have been a future rock of offence to Catholic readers. 
Still, the subject (apart, of course, from its sacred nature) was 
one pre-eminently suited to Shelley’s genius ; and, if he had 
carried out his design, it would presumably have borne some such 
relation to the Old Testament Book as his Prometheus does to 
the drama of A¢schylus. It is needless to say that it would have 
belonged to an utterly different order of poems from Byron’s 
so-called Mysteries, Cazz and Heaven and Earth. 

Among the Stories and Schemes of Poems, printed in the 
collected edition of the works of Dante Gabriel Rossetti, there 
is one short piece of prose, the Orchard Pit, a masterpiece of 
sheer poignant beauty and mystery; connected with it, five 
exquisite stanzas were written.” Short though the tale is, its 
effect is simply overwhelming, and had the poem for which it is 
the prose-sketch been composed, it would have probably been 
the most beautiful ballad in the language and a formidable rival 
to Rose Mary. With this—a less great but still appreciable loss 
to letters—we may couple the unwritten Rossettian historical 
ballad of Joan of Arc, which would perhaps have equalled the 
White Ship and the King’s Tragedy. 

Are there libraries “built beyond mortal thought, far in the 
Unapparent”? If so, all these unended or unwritten poems 
stand on their shelves, bound by angelic hands. And, most 
valued and honoured of all, there rests, on a special reading- 
desk of jasper, that supreme poem which Wordsworth did not 
write, but barely indicated at the end of the Recluse : 


1 For February 16, 1833. Coleridge thought his Michael ‘‘a much better and 
more likely original than Faust,” Rossetti also planned a poem on ‘‘ Michael Scott’s 
Wooing,” 
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Urania, I shall need 
Thy guidance, or a greater Muse, if such 
Descend to earth or dwell in highest heaven ! 
For I must tread on shadowy ground, must sink 
Deep—and, aloft ascending, breathe in worlds 
To which the heaven of heavens is but a veil. 
All strength—all terror, single or in bands, 
That ever was put forth in personal form— 
Jehovah—with his thunder, and the choir 
Of shouting Angels, and the empyreal thrones— 
I pass them unalarmed. Not Chaos, not 
The darkest pit of lowest Erebus, 
Nor aught of blinder vacancy, scooped out 
By help of dreams—-can breed such fear and awe 
As fall upon us often when we look 
Into our Minds, into the Mind of Man— 
My haunt, and the main region of my song. 


In these, and in some sixty lines that follow, may be seen 
the germ of what might have been one of the supreme poems of 
humanity, the masterpiece of the unachieved and perhaps 
unachievable, the mystical epos of the union of the discerning 
intellect of man with the goodly Universe, the wedding of the 
individual mind to the external world. 


EDMUND G. GARDNER. 








A Memorial of Two Lady Margarets. 





‘© Of Howard’s stem a glorious branch is dead.” 





So wrote Father Southwell, the martyr poet, in the year 
1591, when he essayed to console Earl Philip, the head of the 
noble house of Arundel, for the loss of his beloved sister, the 
Lady Margaret. There had been three young people in that 
family who’were specially dear to Father Southwell, though he 
himself, their confessor and spiritual guide, was almost the 
youngest of the group. They were then living apart, for Philip 
had been for six years a prisoner in the Tower ; Margaret, his 
half-sister, though she too had suffered for the Faith, still 
enjoyed some measure of favour at Court in virtue of her 
husband’s Protestantism, while Anne, Philip’s countess, was 
hated by the Queen and resolutely kept at a distance. Still, 
they seem to have been a happy trio in spite of much tribula- 
tion, being linked together in those evil days by the bond of a 
common faith and a spirit of almost heroic piety. 

It was the sister, Lady Margaret Sackville, who was taken 
first. She died in August, 1591, at the age of twenty-nine, leaving 
four children. Her brother, the Earl, whom we may hope to see 
included, together with Father Southwell, in the next batch of 
English Martyrs to be beatified, lingered on in the Tower 
until October, 1595, whence Father Southwell had been carried 
to execution early in the same year. The Countess Anne 
alone survived to mourn her husband during thirty-five years of 
widowhood. Her life was one of monastic strictness and 
regularity. She was looked upon as the pattern of every 
feminine virtue, the worthy helpmate of one whom the Catholics 
of that age regarded, not without reason, as a martyr.’ It isa 

1 Dr. Mandell Creighton, now Bishop of London, who contributed the notice of 
Philip, Earl of Arundel, to the Déctionary of National Biography, says of him : 
‘* Arundel was brought to trial for high treason on 14th April, 1589, and irritated the 
authorities by his magnificent attire and lofty bearing. He denied the Mass for the 


success of Spain [2.¢., at the time of the Armada], and explained the prayer as being for 
personal safety, as the rumour was that the London mob projected to murder all 
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curious illustration of the shifting currents of religious belief 
which then prevailed in England, that these three devoted 
adherents of the old Faith were brought up as Protestants in 
the household of Thomas,! third Duke of Norfolk, himself a 
Protestant, and the staunch friend of John Foxe, the martyr- 
ologist. On the other hand, the Countess of Arundel at a later 
date had the grief of seeing her only son, who was only ten 
years old at the death of his father, Earl Philip, sent to West- 
minster School, and to Cambridge, and finally conforming to 
the State religion, though 4zs son again, known as Lord 
Maltravers, who died while his grandmother was yet living, 
embraced the Catholic faith in his last sickness despite all 
the Protestant influence with which the father had surrounded 
him. 

Of the two elder members of the little family group of which 
we have been speaking, a full account is preserved to us in the 
narrative written in the seventeenth century by the Jesuit 
chaplain of Lady Anne. This was printed in 1857 by the pious 
care of Henry Granville, 14th Duke of Norfolk. It is a charm- 
ingly quaint biography, and deserves to be more widely known 
than it is. But with regard to Lady Margaret we have very 
few details recorded, and there is more information contained 
in the little-known Consolatorie Epistle of Father Southwell 
than in any other source. It is a glowing portrait which he 
paints ; perhaps a little over-coloured, in accordance with the 
rhetorical and euphuistic style which the writer deliberately 
adopted to accommodate himself to the prevailing fashion. 
But there was surely no insincerity in what he wrote. 


Romanists. He was found guilty and was condemned to death. The sentence, 
however, was not carried out, but he was allowed to linger in the Tower, not 
knowing that he might not be executed at any moment. He spent his time in pious 
exercises and practised rigorous asceticism. He was taken ill after dinner in 


August, 1595, and it is not surprising that his illness was attributed to poison, 
though there is no ground for the supposition. He begged to be allowed to see his 
wife and children before he died, and received an answer that if he would once go to 
church, he should be liberated and his estates restored. But he refused the condition, 
and died without the consolation of seeing his family, on, 19th Oct., 1595. He was 
buried in the chapel of the Tower, whence his bones were conveyed to Arundel in 
1624.” 

! Thomas, Duke of Norfolk, married for his third wife the widow of Lord Dacre 
of Gilsland, and obtained the wardship of her children, who were minors. [le 
planned to marry them all to his own children by his two former wives. In the case 
of his sons Philip and William the plan was carried into effect. Lord William 
** Belted Will,” also became a Catholic, and remained to his 


Howard, famous as ‘* i 


death staunch in the faith. See the Household Books of Lord Howard of Naworth 
(Surtees Society), pp. xxxii. seq., 246 and 462. 
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He was addressing himself to a prisoner for Christ, who knew 
intimately the subject of his praises, and who, standing ever 
in the presence of death, had lost all taste for idle compli- 
ments. In any case the portrait would be interesting, in that it 
seems by anticipation to paint so vividly the character of 
another Lady Margaret of our own day. At atime when the 
example of her beautiful life is still fresh in the minds of men, 
and when her friends are seeking to perpetuate her memory by 
some lasting monument, it cannot, I trust, be out of place to 
call attention to the resemblance between these two “glorious 
branches” of the same noble stock. Even a stranger, like the 
present writer, who knows of Lady Margaret Howard’s virtues 
only from report, cannot fail to be struck, and to remark how 
closely she trod in the footsteps of the holy namesake whom 
Father Southwell regarded with such evident veneration. Let 
us see, then, what the martyred poet has found to say in sober 
prose of her whose praises he celebrated in verse in such 
glowing terms as these: 
Death aimed too high, he hit too choice a wight 
Renowned for birth, for life, for lovely parts, 
He killed her cares, he brought her worths to light, 
He robbed our eyes, but hath enriched our hearts ; 
He let out of the ark a Noe’s dove, 
But many hearts are arks unto her love. 
Grace, Nature, Fortune, did in her conspire, 
To show a proof of their united skill : 
Sly Fortune, ever false, did soon retire, 
But double Grace supplied false Fortune’s ill : 


And though she raught not to her Fortune’s pitch, 
In Grace and Nature few were found so rich. 


Heaven of this heavenly PEARL is now possessed, 
Whose lustre was the blaze of Honour’s light, 

Whose substance pure, of every good the best, 
Whose price, the crown of Virtue’s highest right, 

Whose praise to be herself ; whose greatest bliss 
To live, to love, to be where now she is.! 


But before we proceed to quote from Father Southwell 
somewhat more at length, we may gather up one or two other 
allusions to Lady Margaret Sackville which afford independent 
testimony that his estimate of his holy penitent was not entirely 
exaggerated. 

' For the benefit of those less familiar with Elizabethan English it may be pointed 
out that Jovely in the above verses means not beautiful, but loveable; also that 


vaught=reached. The word /av/ is an allusion to the Latin meaning of the name 
Margaret. 
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The Chronicle of Sir Richard Baker, published in the early 
part of the reign of Charles I., though worthless as a con- 
tinuous history, contains some details which have a value of 
their own on account of their personal connection with the 
writer. One of these insertions is the following notice under 
the year 1595 regarding Philip, Earl of Arundel, and his sister, 
Noone, I think, has ever impugned Sir Richard Baker’s sincerity, 
and he was himself connected by marriage with the Sackville 
family. 

This year was famous for the death of many great personages. 
Philip, Earl of Arundel, condemned in the year 1589, the Queen had 
all this while spared, but now death would spare him no longer, having 
since that time been wholly given to contemplation,! and macerated 
himself in a strict course of religion, having one son, Thomas, by 
his wife, Anne Dacres, of Gilsland. He had two brothers, Thomas, 
Lord Howard, whom Queen Elizabeth made Baron of Suffolk, and 
William, Lord Howard of the North, who yet liveth; and one sister, 
the Iady Margaret, married to Robert Sackville, afterwards Earl of 
Dorset, and father of Edward, Earl of Dorset, now living, a lady so mild, 
so virtuous, so devout in her religion, that if her brother macerated 
himself being in prison she certainly did no less, being at liberty ; 
whom I the rather mention, because I had the happiness to know 
her living and the unhappiness to be a mourner at her funeral. 


Another allusion to Lady Margaret, which has not, I think, 
hitherto been noticed, and which has erroneously been attributed 
to another person altogether, is contained in the transcriber’s 
dedication prefixed to the Stonyhurst Manuscript of Father 
Southwell’s Hundred Meditations on the Love of God. This 
runs as follows: 


TO THE RIGHT HONOURABLE AND VIRTUOUS LADY, THE LADY 
BEAUCHAMP. 

Noble Lady,— Having long had in my custody the original of these 
ensuing discourses, written with Mr. Robert Southwell’s own hand 
(a gentleman for his holy life and happy death of eternal memory), 
and knowing certainly that he especially wrote and meant to have 
printed them for your holy mother’s devotion, singularly by him 
honoured and affected, I have, in an eminent esteem which I profess 
myself to have of your virtuous and noble worth, moved also thereunto 
by one of your noblest and nearest kinswomen, presumed to make your 

1 This seems founded on Camden, who, panegyrist as he was of Queen Eliza- 
beth, speaks of the Earl as follows : ‘* Fatis hoc tempore concessit in arce Londinensi 
Philippus Howardus, comes Arundeliz, qui mitem Reginz crudelitatem expertus, ex 
quo A.D. 1589, condemnatus est, totus in meditationibus defixus, quasi arctissimo 
religionis instituto astrictus austero vitae genere se maceravit.” 
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honour partaker of such a treasury of devout discourses, apt if you will 
be pleased, after your studious and attentive manner, to read them, 
to raise your soul to holy cogitations and fervorous desires of loving 
Him who, being in Himself essential and infinite goodness, hath, 
as the whole discourse of this book declareth, to deserve our love, 
communicated the same infinitely and after innumerable manners 
unto us, in whom I wish your honour temporal graces and eternal 
happiness. 

The late Father John Morris who, in 1873, edited these 
meditations for the press, has fallen into some confusion 
regarding the identity of the Lady Beauchamp here addressed. 
He takes her to have been Honora, the daughter of Sir Richard 
Rogers, of Brianston, county Dorset, and he infers that Lady 
Beauchamp’s “holy mother,” spoken of in the Dedication, was 
Cecilia, daughter of Sir Andrew Lutterel. There can, I think, 
be no doubt that this is a mistake. Lady Margaret Sackville, 
Earl Philip’s sister, though she died at the age of twenty-nine, 
had borne her husband six children, four of whom survived her. 
In Father Southwell’s words : 

In Buckhurst’s line she gracious issue spread, 
She heaven with two, with four did earth increase. 


Of these four, one was a girl, christened Anne—may we not 
conjecture that the choice of the name was prompted by her 
friendship with her sister-in-law, the Countess of Arundel—and 
this Anne Sackville married eventually Edward Seymour, 
grandson of Edward, Earl of Hertford, who, from 1612 until 
his death in 1618, was known as Lord Beauchamp. His wife, 
who survived him, was married a second time to Sir Edward 
Lewes, of. Eddington, Wilts, by whom she was again left a 
widow some time before 1630, for in that year administration of 
his goods was granted to her under the style of Lady Anne 
Beauchamp. Remembering the intimate friendship between 
Father Southwell and his penitent, Lady Margaret, it is 
impossible to doubt that the Lady Beauchamp, to whom this 
copy of the Meditations was dedicated by its transcriber, 
must have been Lady Margaret’s daughter, Lady Anne. In 
this way, the reference to Father Southwell’s affection for her 
“holy mother” is easily explained, while a new light is shed 
upon the deeply spiritual character of the Lady Margaret when 
we remember that it was for her use that these glowing 
outpourings of Father Southwell’s devotion were originally 
designed. 
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These facts being ascertained, we are in a position to turn 
with greater interest to Father Southwell’s eulogium, inserted 
in his ‘“Consolatorie Epistle,’ better known, perhaps, as 
The Triumphs over Death It is to be remembered that at 
the time this little treatise was written, Father Southwell was 
still at large, and the Earl a prisoner in the Tower. The latter, 
however, was not seemingly kept in such strict custody as to 
exclude all communication with the outside world, and a little 
booklet of this nature would, no doubt, easily have found its 
way to its destination. Twelve months later, Father Southwell 
was to become the Earl’s fellow-prisoner in the same place of 
confinement, and we know that there was a certain measure of 
intercourse between them during the three years which elapsed 
before he was finally tried and executed. 

Not to be tedious, we must confine our quotations to the 
portion of Father Southwell’s treatise which concerns the 
Lady Margaret herself. Telling the Earl that “experience of 
her life hath stored your thoughts with notice of so rare virtues, 
as might sooner make her memory an enforcement to joy than 
any inducement to sorrow,” the writer continues : 


She was by birth second to none but to the first in the realm, yet 
she measured only greatness by goodness, making nobility but the 
mirror of virtue, as able to show things worthy to be scen, as apt to 
draw many eyes to behold it. She suited her behaviour to her birth, 
and ennobled her birth with her piety, leaving her house more 
beholding to her for having honoured it with the glory of her virtues, 
than she was to it for the titles of her pedigree. She was high-minded 
in nothing but in aspiring to perfection and in the disdain of vice ; in 
other things covering her greatness with humility among her inferiors, 
and showing it with courtesy among her peers. Of the carriage of 
herself and her sober government, this may be a sufficient testimony 
that envy itself was dumb in her dispraise, finding in her much to 
repine at, but nothing to reprove. The clearness of her honour I need 


! The only manuscript known to contain this work is the property of Stonyhurst 
College. My best thanks are due to the Rector for the use of it. In this, the piece 
is destitute of any sort of title. It was not printed until after Father Southwell’s 
execution, when it appeared with the following heading: ‘* 7e Zriumphs over Death ; 
or, A Consolatorie Epistle for Afflicted Minds in the Affects of Dying Friends. 
First written for the consolation of one ; but nowe published for the generall good of 
all, by R.S., the authour of S¢. Peter’s Complaint and Moniz, his other hymnes. 
London: Printed by Valentine Simmes for John Busbie, and are to be sold at 
Nicholas Ling’s shop, at the West end of Paules Church. 1595.” It is quite 
probable that this did not appear until after the Earl of Arundel had also died. 
Copies were, no doubt, in circulation in manuscript, as in the case of Father 
Southwell’s other treatises, long before this date. 
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not mention, she having always armed it with such modesty as taught 
the most intemperate tongues to be silent in her presence, and answered 
their eyes with scorn and contempt, that did but seem to make her an 
aim to passion. Yea, and in this behalf, as almost in all others, she hath 
the most honourable ladies of the land so common and known 
witnesses, that those that least liked her religion, were in love with 
her demeanour, delivering their opinions in open praises. How mildly 
she accepted the check of fortune fallen upon her without her desert, 
experience hath been a most manifest proof; the temper of her mind 
being so easy, that she found little difficulty in taking down her thoughts 
to a meaner degree, which true honour, but no pride, had raised to the 
former height. Her faithfulness and love, where she found true friend- 
ship, is now written with tears in many eyes, and will be longer 
registered in grateful memories ; divers that have tried her in that kind, 
avowing her for secrecy, wisdom, and constancy, to have been a 
miracle in her sex. Yea, when she found least kindness in others, she 
never lost it in herself, more willingly suffering than offering wrongs, and 
often weeping for their mishaps, whom though less loving her, she 
could not but affect. Of the innocency of her life this in general all 
can aver, that as she was graceful many ways, and memorable for 
virtues, so was she free from the blemish of any vice, using, to her 
power, the best means to keep continually an undefiled conscience. 
Her attire was ever such as might both satisfy a curious eye, and yet 
bear witness of a sober mind, neither singular, nor vain, but such as her 
peers of best report used. Her tongue was very little acquainted with 
oaths, unless either duty or distrust did enforce them ; and sure they 
were needless to those that knew her, to whom the truth of her words 
could not justly be suspected. Much less was she noted of any 
unfitting talk, which, as it was ever hateful to her ears, so did it never 
defile her breath. Of feeding she was very measurable, rather of too 
sparing, than too liberal a diet, so religious in observing all fasts, that 
even in her sickness she could be hardly won to break them. And if 
our souls be possessed in our patience, surely her soul was truly her 
own, whose rock, though often stricken with the rod of adversity, never 
yielded to any more than to give issue of eye streams. And though 
these through the tenderness of her nature and aptness of her sex, were 
the customary tributes that her love paid, more to her friends’ than to 
her own misfortunes, yet were they not accompanied with distempered 
words or ill-seeming actions, reason never forgetting decency, though 
remembering pity. Her devotions she duly observed, offering the daily 
sacrifice of an innocent heart, and stinting herself to her time of prayer 
which she performed with so religious a care, as well showed that she 
knew how high a Majesty she served. I need not write how dutifully 
she discharged all the behoofs of a most loving wife, since that was the 
commonest theme of her praises, yet this may be said without improof 
to any, that whosoever in this behalf may be counted her equal, none 
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can justly be thought her superior. Where she owed she paid duty, where 
she found, she returned courtesy, wheresoever she was known she deserved 
amity; desirous of the best, yet disdaining none but evil company. She 
was readier to requite benefits than revenge wrongs, more grieved 
than angered with the unkindness of friends, when either mistaking or 
misreport occasioned any breaches, for if their words may carry credit, 
that entered deepest into her thoughts, they have acquitted her from 
all spice of malice, not only against her friends, whose dislikes were but 
a retire to step further into friendship, but even her greatest enemies, to 
whom if she had been a judge, as she was a suppliant, I assuredly think 
that she would have redressed, but not revenged her injuries. In sum, 
she was herself an honour to her predecessors, a light to her age, and 
a pattern to her posterity. 

Neither was her conclusion different from her premises, or her death 
from her life. She showed no dismay being warned of her danger, 
carrying in her conscience the safe-conduct of innocency. But having 
sent her desires before her to Heaven, with a mild countenance, and 
a most calm mind, in more hope than fear, she expected her own 
passage. She commended both her duty and good-will to all her 
friends, and cleared her heart from all grudge against her enemies, 
wishing true happiness to them both, as best became so soft and gentle 
a mind, in which anger never stayed, but as an unwelcome stranger. 
She made open profession that she died a Caruo.ic,! true to her 
religion, true to her husband, true to God and the world. She enjoyed 
her judgment as long as her body, earnestly offering her last devotions, 
supplying in thought what faintness suffered not her tongue to utter. 
In the end when her glass was run out, and death began to challenge 
his interest, some labouring with too late remedies to hinder the 
delivery of her sweet soul, she desired them eftsoons to let her go to 
God, and her hopes calling her to eternal kingdoms, as one rather 
falling asleep than dying, she most happily took her leave of all mortal 
miseries. 

Such was the life, such the death of your dearest sister, both so full 
of true comfort, that this little survey of her virtues may be a sufficient 
lenitive to your bitterest griefs. For you are not, I hope, in the 
number of those that reckon it a part of their pain to hear of their best 
remedies, thinking the rehearsal of their dead friends’ praises an 
upbraiding of their loss. 


While we do not know what Father Southwell was precisely 
alluding to in his reference to “the check of fortune fallen 
upon her without her desert,” we may conjecture something of 
the constant anxiety of mind in which such uncompromising 
Catholics as the Lady Margaret, and her sister-in-law, the Lady 


’ 


1 In the printed editions the word ‘‘ Catholic” is omitted. In the Stonyhurst 
MS. it is written in full, and the letters spaced out to make them conspicuous. 
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Anne, must have lived, from a mutilated document at the 
Record Office. It affords us a little peep into the domestic life 
and the companionship of these two holy women shortly 
before the time when Father Southwell first made their acquaint- 
ance. Lady Anne and her husband the Ear! were at that date 
twenty-six years old, and Lady Margaret was but twenty-one. 
Father Southwell was perhaps twenty-three, and was in Rome, 
not yet ordained pricst. 
The document is headed : 


The Declaration of George Lawe made before me, Thomas Lorde 
Buckhurst, December zoth, 1583. 

The deponent testifieth that within one month after that the Lady 
of Arundel went to Chichester to remain there, which, as far as he now 
remembereth, was between Easter and Whitsuntide last past, he, the 
said George, being at that time groom of the chamber to Lady Margaret 
Sackville, was by chance in an outer chamber nigh to the dining 
chamber there, in which place he saw lying on the ground by the 
window, it being then about [10?] of the clock in the morning, a little 
bag like a purse, and taking the same up and opening it, he found 
therein . . . ing of a sheet of paper and one other paper also, and 
therein a little piece of linen cloth which had been dipped in blood, 
and on the same paper written at the back, “to the right honourable 
the Lady of Arundel.” And there was also therein a little box, and in 
the same divers little grains of bugle and glass, as the said George 
thinketh, and also ii. pieces of gold with |crosses?] thereupon, called 
“Corones,” as in the said writing upon the sheet of paper they seem 
to be termed.!- And after he had_thus found the things, he knew not 
what to do or to whom to utter the same, for greatly he suspected that 
the said little bag and the trumpery therein contained, did appertain to 
the Lady of, Arundel, as well for that the superscription of the writing 
afore mentioned did testify to the same, as also for that by the space 
of a day or two he saw by the countenance of the said Lady of Arundel 
that she was marvellously sad and sorrowful ; and last of all for that the 
said Lady of Arundel and Lady Margaret did use every day to sit and 
work in the said place where the said purse was found. And yet 
because there was no inquiry made for it, and that he thought he 
should have displeasure for it if he had uttered the finding thereof, he 
did not, for that cause and for none other, tell the same to any creature 
in the world until about a quarter of a year after. 

The deposition, which has had a portion of the margin torn 
off, making it necessary to supply conjecturally a few unim- 

1 Presumably these were the materials for making rosaries (corona). The witness 


was probably mistaken in thinking that the name applied only to the pieces of gold, 
z.é., no doubt, the tiny shields used for connecting the ends of the string of beads. 
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portant words in the above extract, now becomes rather more 
difficult to read continuously. The witness declares that one 
of the grooms of the chamber to Lady Arundel was suspected 
of being a “ massing priest,” and that one of the Earl’s retainers 
had been discharged for falling out with one Baily, also 
suspected of being a “ massing priest, newly come out of Spain,” 
and that the said Baily was in the service of the Lord William 
Howard, the younger brother of Earl Philip. He goes on 
further to state that at every Easter Lady Arundel and Lady 
Margaret used to go up to London and stay at Lord William 
Howard’s house, and “they did every morning repair to a 
chamber there, none but themselves alone, and did remain there 
secretly a great while; this chamber being first the Earl of 
Arundel’s wardrobe, and afterwards the Lord William did lie 
there himself.” Further, he mentions certain servants whom he 
believes to have been “ privy to all the proceedings of the ladies 
in this matter of papistry.”! 

It is infinitely touching to think of the anguish of mind of 
these two holy friends, beset with spies, conscious of the loss 
of their purse of pious treasures—evidence in itself sufficient to 
place their lives in jeopardy—but yet not daring so much as 
to make open search for it. Of Lady Margaret’s skill in 
needlework we have corroborative testimony in a passage in 
the 7rzumphs. 

For as in trees [writes Father Southwell], so in life, the value is not 
esteemed by the length, but by the fruit and goodness, which is often 
more in the least than in the longest. What your sister wanted in 
continuance she supplied in speed, and as with her needle she wrought 
more in a day than many ladies in a year, having both excellent skill 
and no less delight in working, so with her diligence doubling her 
endeavours, she won more virtue in half than others in a whole life. 

What may have bcen the results of the information laid 
by the treacherous George Lawe, we have no means of deter- 
mining. Less, however, than a year and a half afterwards, we find 
in a Government list of suspected persons, the name of “ Lady 
Margaret Sackville, to be committed to the Tower.”? The 
remarkable point is that the official before whom this deposition 
was made was no other than Thomas Sackville, Lord Buckhurst, 
her own father-in-law. Whether this was a friendly or unfriendly 
proceeding on his part, it is impossible now to determine. 


' State Papers, Record Office, Domestic, Elizabeth, vol. 164, No. 48, 
State Papers, Record Office, Domestic, Elizabeth, vol. 178, No. 74. 
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Much might be said, did space permit, of sundry curious 
phases of Lord Buckhurst’s relations towards Catholics and 
the Catholic Church. Father Parsons testifies that before he 
became a Jesuit he was acquainted with Lord Buckhurst, and 
that the latter dealt faithfully and honourably by him in 
restoring property committed to his charge, though Buckhurst 
must have known that Parsons was a Catholic and intended 
becoming a priest. None the less, we are assured by Doctor 
Abbot, afterwards Archbishop, who preached at Buckhurst’s 
funeral, that the latter when Chancellor of the University 
of Oxford, “depressed to the utmost of his power the priests 
and Jesuits which have used too much to that place ;” and what 
is more to our present purpose, Abbot adds— 


Touching the education of those honourable plants his grand- 
children, his Lordship was ever careful that they should be trained up 
in the truth of religion, far from Popery and idolatry. His charge unto 
their tutor (as I well knew in his lifetime), was ‘“‘That as he would 
answer him in the Day of Judgment, before the face of Christ, he 
should train them up in the truth of the religion professed now in 
England.” How angry would he be, when he was at his country 
house, if they came not duly to prayers? He never could endure that 
they should otherwise be matched than where there was sound religion. 


Good Lady Margaret, felix opportunitate mortis, was probably 
spared many a bitter pang in regard of the education of her 
children. Father Southwell could write of her in 1591; that 
“she had sent her first fruits to Heaven before her as pledges 
of her own coming, and now may we not say that the sparrow 
hath found a home and the turtle-dove a nest, where she may 
lay her younglings, enjoying some and expecting the rest.” 
There is reason to think, from the dedication quoted above, 
that her daughter, Anne, who married Lord Beauchamp, 
embraced her mother’s Faith; but the three boys lived and 
died Protestants, and though they were probably no worse 
than their fellows, there were wild passages in the lives of one 
or other of them, which would surely have given that devoted 
mother infinite pain. 

Her husband, also, who succeeded to the title of Earl of 
Dorset only a year before his own death, seems to have remained 
a Protestant, but that he cherished to the end the tenderest 
affection for his first wife, is plainly apparent from the 
provisions of the will, wherein he directed— 
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His body to be buried in the vault in the parish church of Witham, 
where divers of his ancestors lie buried, as near as can be to his first 
dearly beloved wife, the Lady Margaret, only daughter of Thomas, late 
Duke of Norfolk, a Lady, as his own words are, “ whilest she lyved of 
as great vertue and worthyness and indued with as many excellent 
properties of a good and sociable wief as it is possible for any man to 
wish or desire to be matched withal.” } 


I have said nothing in praise or in criticism of the quaint 
and devout, but perhaps too studiously elaborate consolations, 
which Father Southwell addresses to his noble penitent. They 
reflect faithfully the taste of that age, and no one would then 
have found anything affected in his conceits and figures 
of rhetoric. To quote any longer passage would protract this 
paper unduly. Let me be content with one sentence in the 
peroration which plays upon the meaning of the word margarita 
(pearl) in a fashion very characteristic of the writer— 


The base shell [he says] of a mortal body was an unfit room for so 
precious a margarite. The Jeweller that came into this world to seek 
good pearls, and gave not only all He had, but Himself also, to buy 
them, thought it now time to take her unto His bargain, finding her 
grown to a margarite’s full perfection. 


If I have entitled this paper A Memorial of Two Lady 
Margarets, it has been in the conviction that the Heavenly 
Jeweller in these our days has fetched from earth another pearl 
to match the first, one not less worthy to be chosen for its own 
pure lustre. 

HERBERT THURSTON. 


1 Collins, Peerage, vol. ii. p. 147. Fuller in his Worthies describes Lady 
Margaret’s husband as ‘‘a gentleman of singular learning in many sciences and 
languages, so that Greek and Latin were as familiar to him as his own native 


tongue.” 








Good Shepherd Convents and their Accusers. 





I, 


FOR some years past the Contemporary Review has made itself 
the vehicle for a peculiarly unfair and odious series of attacks 
on the Catholic Church, and its March and April numbers, as 
we are all aware, contained two more articles of the same class, 
directed this time against the Religious Orders. It is one of 
these more recent articles that we propose to examine, or rather 
the portion of the same which seeks to discredit the work of 
the Good Shepherd. The entire contents, indeed, of the two 
articles might be usefully examined, were not the task too 
gigantic of collecting all the needful evidence from a foreign 
country. It may be sufficient, however, to gauge the writer’s 
trustworthiness by examining his charges against the Religious 
Congregation of which he has most to say in his article on “The 
Sweating of Orphan Girls.” Even this will take up more 
space than is usually given to our articles. The nature of the 
subject, however, seems to justify the departure from our 
customary arrangement. 

The Order of the Good Shepherd was founded in the 
seventeenth century by Pere Eudes, its Institute being 
approved by Alexander VII. in 1666. But it passed through 
a certain transformation in the third decade of the present 
century, at which time its various houses were united together 
under a General Superior, whose residence is the mother-house at 
Angers. The primary work of the Order is to assist girls who 
have been led astray but are truly penitent, and anxious to 
reform their lives and acquire good habits. These are received 
into the houses of the Order, so far as the accommodation will 
allow, whenever they knock at its doors and ask to be admitted. 
During the time of their sojourn in the convent the Sisters 
make themselves responsible for their maintenance, attend to 
their spiritual training, and teach them some industry, according 
to the means at their disposal and the requirements of the 
country, so that on leaving they may be qualified to earn an 
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honest livelihood. In return, the girls are required to submit 
to its rules as long as they are in the house, and to co-operate, 
like the members of one family—the strong helping the weak, 
and the Sisters helping all—in some kind of remunerative 
labour which it is useful for themselves to learn, whilst its 
profits, supplemented from the resources of private charity, 
can form a fund out of which the entire body may be main- 
tained. The nuns are enclosed, and so too are the Penitents, 
affectionately called “the Children,’ as long as they remain. 
They are at liberty to remain all their lives if they will, and 
many do, either in the feeling that they are too weak to keep 
straight when exposed to the temptations of the world, or 
because they have acquired a firm affection for the mode of 
life led within the convent walls. Still they are perfectly free 
to go out at any moment if they wish, and often do, though 
often also to return again after a few days to beg re-admission, 
having once more tasted the bitterness of the world. The 
mass, however, of the “Children” stay one or two or three 
years, more or less as their needs require, and this is what the 
Sisters regard as the normal course in view of the general object of 
the Homes. For this object is to give its inmates the opportunity 
of overcoming themselves and learning how to work for their 
living, and then to let them return to the outside world to take 
their place worthily in the class to which they belong. When 
they are thus prepared to leave, the nuns do their best, and with 
marvellous success, to find for them suitable situations. They 
endeavour also to keep up intercourse with them, and to watch 
over them in their after-life, and this again they do with striking 
success, the “Children” having learnt to regard them as true 
mothers, who will bear with their defects, and, if need be, 
attempt over again the work of restoration, should a recru- 
descence of old habits involve them in fresh difficulties. 

Perhaps we may best convey an idea of what a Good 
Shepherd Convent is to these poor women by narrating the 
account of herself given by Marie Latour, who had relations 
with the Good Shepherd Convent at Le Mans,! one of the 
convents attacked in the Contemporary Review. The passage 
is quoted from the Bulletin des Congregations (for Dec. 7, 1899), 
from the report of one who made it his business to inquire 


' The convent at Le Mans does not belong to the Congregation governed from 
Angers, but Marie Latour’s account is none the less relevant to our present purpose, 
the work and spirit of the two Congregations being alike and both being attacked. 
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into the true facts concerning the Sisters so much calumniated. 
We give it rather as illustrative of what is of common 
knowledge to persons acquainted with the Good Shepherd 
work, than as an authentic fact, though there is no doubt that 
it is the latter also. 


You wish me to say what I know about the Good Shepherd. 
Well, sit down. . .. I have to tell you some sad things, my poor 
young friend. Life has been hard for me...I am a child of 
the Hospice (z.e., the Poor-house) . . . which sheltered my infancy and 
childhood. Then, poor little wanderer of the good God, I went 
away along hills and dales, the servant of one person or another. But 
everywhere I was a stranger, everywhere despised, for was I not a child 
of the Hospice. One day, bruised and discouraged, I knocked 
at the door of the Good Shepherd. It was in 1847. I was then twenty. 
Those ladies did not ask me whence I came or what had been my life. 
They received me with love, and gave me a place at table and a bed 
in the dormitory. One of them said: “Poor little thing, your heart 
bleeds. You are suffering from a disease which we know too well. 
We will be as parents and family to you.” These ladies understood 
me; they loved me, cared for me, and cherished me. ‘The Good 
Shepherd became my family. Ten times I resumed my vagabond 
journey across the world, and served peasants and citizens. The 
peasants and citizens showed me ever the same contemptuous 
indifference. I was the child of the Hospice. But when the child 
of the Hospice suffered too much, and strength to continue her course 
failed her, she would return to knock at the door of the Good 
Shepherd—and always she was received with the same motherly 
affection. Then sickness came. I sold all to avoid going to the 
hospital, and when my last resources were exhausted, I went to ring 
at the door of the Good Shepherd. One does not get on so badly 
at the hospital; but, you see, these ladies have a gentler touch (mazn 
plus douce) and handle you tenderly. Just at present I can live 
on my work. But when old age has stiffened my arms and legs, 
I shall return to the Good Shepherd. These ladies will close my eyes, 
and the child of the Hospice will have companions and friends who 
will kneel by her coffin and pray for her soul. ‘Those who speak evil 
of the Sisters of the Good Shepherd are wicked people. I swear before 
God that they are, I who have known them for more than fifty years. 


This work for the restoration of the fallen, is the primary 
work of the Sisters of the Good Shepherd ; but the claims of a 
kindred charity have not appealed to them in vain, and in some 
of their monasteries they have added “ preservation classes” or 
divisions for girls who have so far been preserved, but from their 


circumstances are in imminent danger of falling ; classes for 
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orphans ; and even occasionally, pensionnats or schools for the 
ordinary education of children of good lives. Choicest, too, of 
all among the divisions of those under their care is that of the 
Magdalens. It is they in whom the work of reformation has 
been most fully accomplished, and they have been permitted 
to consecrate themselves to the religious life after a manner 
specially adapted to their needs. Needless to say, these 
different departments have to be kept separate, and hence the 
necessity in Good Shepherd convents of much more extensive 
quarters than would otherwise be required. 

If we speak thus of the success of the Good Shepherd 
work, we are abstracting for the moment from the contro- 
versies that have arisen over their convent at Nancy, and 
referring to the convents of the Order generally in France and 
other countries, for they are now spread throughout the Old 
and the New World. Their praise is in the mouth of all who 
have been brought into intimate relations with them, of Bishops 
and clergy, the former of whom are wont to think a Good 
Shepherd convent to be almost indispensable in the big cities 
of their dioceses; and not of Catholics only, for deeds testify 
louder than words, when it is a question of approval or dis- 
approval, and the civil authorities have rendered this testimony 
in divers countries by entrusting to them a portion of the 
“children of the State.” This, for instance, is the case in 
Protestant England, and the following is the testimony of the 
Government Inspector to the Reformatory School division of 
the convent at Arno’s Court, Bristol, which may be found in the 
Blue Books: “The industrial training is evidently being 
properly attended to, and the elder girls look as if they would 
make very good domestic servants. But what after all is the 
most pleasing feature of the school is the happy and joyous 
demeanour and appearance of the girls, clearly showing that 
they are managed with uncommon skill, consideration, and 
tact. With all their joyousness the girls are obedient and well 
under control.” This was in 1897. In the present year, as 
may be read in the 7ad/e¢ for May 11th, the same Inspector 
says: “The work in the school-rooms has certainly never been 
better, and the brightness and natural manner of the girls is as 
refreshing as heretofore.” Similar testimonies in regard to the 
Arno’s Court Convent are to be seen in the Blue Book for 
other years, and likewise in regard to the convent at Dalbeth, 
near Glasgow, their Scotch convent, where “children of the 
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State” are similarly entrusted to their care. Even in France, 
notwithstanding the anti-religious spirit which pervades to such 
an extent its official class, it is still the custom to entrust refor- 
matory children to the Sisters of the Good Shepherd. Some 
illustrations of this we shall have occasion to cite. 

Such is the reputation for success which the work of the 
Good Shepherd has hitherto held among Catholics and others 
who have had dealings with them; and if we were asked to 
name the special feature in the administration of the Sisters 
which ensures them this large success in a field so difficult, we 
should unhesitatingly name it as Marie Latour has done. It is 
their #ain douce, their gentle touch. These poor victims of the 
world’s passions have led wild, undisciplined lives, and are more 
restive perhaps than others under harshness. They may submit 
to it when obliged, but not voluntarily, even in view of 
the advantages to themselves to which it may lead. It is the 
affectionate sympathy and compassion they meet with in the 
Good Shepherd Convent, and the tender handling which is 
the infallible external manifestation of these feelings—it is 
these that reach their hearts and encourage them in the 
sustained efforts of self-control which are so indispensable 
to a solid restoration. 

And yet we are now asked by M. Saint-Genix,! and those 
whose opinions he reports, to believe that these self-same Sisters 
are monsters of hard-heartedness, who lure those poor creatures 
into their dens, with the sole object of exploiting their misery, 
and extracting wealth out of it; and that, not content with 
doing them this substantial injury, they further treat them, whilst 
under their roof, with almost fiendish inhumanity, and cast them 
into the streets, to starve or worse, as soon as they have grown 
old and useless. 

Of all French children [he says] male and female, brought up outside 
their parental homes, orphans or not (with the exception of children put 
out to live with peasants in the country), five-sixths are bred and taught 
in convents, monasteries, and Congregationist houses. It is alleged 
that the “ bringing up” is in many instances a dragging down, and that, 
owing to the fierceness of the struggle for existence raging among the 
numerous Congregations now in France, some of them treat their wards 
and pupils as mere grist to be ground down in the mill. . . . It is not 

1 The name Saint-Genix is not known in France, and is apparently a pseudonym, 
probably another pseudonym of the same prudently anonymous scribe who has 


previously called himself Catholicus. Saint-Genix is the name of a Commune in the 
Arrondissement of Chambéry. Does he come from there ? 
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perhaps surprising that some of these communities should sail danger- 
ously close to the wind when hard-pressed, and should make for 
almost any port in a storm; what is at once lamentable and astonishing 
is that they should, so to say, kill and feed on their unfortunate 
passengers, and should then avidly drink in the praises bestowed on 
them for their rare Christian love. And that, in brief, is the gist of the 
indictment now levelled against them. 


Surely such an accusation refutes itself, we might be inclined 
to say. But nothing is too incredible for anti-Catholic 
prejudice, which does not even find it necessary to wait and 
hear if there is another side to the story. Some Catholics, too, 
in this connection expose themselves to reasonable reproaches 
from the nuns. They should surely know by this time how to 
take the measure of the professional slanderer. They should 
appreciate, too, the difficulties of investigating charges brought 
against foreign convents, and not be so ready to assume that 
there is no case on behalf of the accused communities, just 
because a refutation does not appear in the very next number of 
the same review. We have, however, in this instance been able 
to collect some evidence, through the kindness of French friends, 
which we propose to lay before our readers. 

The witnesses to whose testimony M. Saint-Genix appeals 
as justifying his indictment against the nuns are (1) the Bishop 
of Nancy ; (2) various persons who profess to record their own 
experiences whilst in the hands of the nuns. Between the 
Bishop and these other witnesses there is a vast difference in 
respectability, and it will be noticed that there is a correspond- 
ing difference in the nature of the accusations for which they 
have respectively made themselves responsible. Mgr. Turinaz’s 
account is that the Sisters are carried away by the spirit of avarice 
which leads them to exploit their Penitents and orphans as a 
source of wealth; that they impose on them tasks beyond their 
strength, and hours of labour beyond what is allowed by the 
civil law; that they employ them in work not likely to 
be of use to them in after-life; and all, that they may 
make money out of them, which money, though it greatly 
exceeds what is required for their maintenance, and should 
rightly be deemed their earnings, is not returned to them as 
salary on their leaving the convent, but is directed to other 
uses, for the benefit, not of the Penitents, but of the nuns. 
The other witnesses include these Sisters with others in an 
indictment against convents generally, and declare them guilty 
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of starving their “Children ;” of “putting them,” even at the age 
of five, in strait waistcoats; of shutting them up “whole 
weeks in cellars without air or light ;” of “bundling them out 
into courtyards quite naked, with only (a) chemise on (whilst) 
the rain was coming down in torrents;” of “whipping them as 
often as thrice a day,... with the hands, . .. with nettles, 

. with a wet dishclout, ... with a cat of seven tails with 
sharp points,” and this latter “so effectually that one of (the 
child’s) eyes was gouged out;” “of kicking them in the 
breast,” with the result that they “become consumptive and 
spit blood ;” of giving them blows “with a pair of scissors in 
the eye;” of giving them “terrible kicks in the abdomen,” 
with the result of “bursting the bladders” and causing speedy 
death; and of similar horrors. We have before us a private 
letter relating how in the experience of the writer “among 
educational people who have high ideas on ‘Child Study,’ such 
a state of things as described in these Contemporary Review 
articles has simply an appalling effect.” Certainly there could 
not be much “Child Study,” or much reverence for the young 
and the helpless, in educationalists who could act as the nuns 
are charged with acting. But are they charged rightly? that 
is the question. And first let us examine the charges made 
by the Bishop of Nancy. 

II. 

The Convent of the Good Shepherd of Nancy was one 
of the earliest of the foundations of Mére Euphrasie Pelletier. 
It was established in 1835, and from that time onwards, till a 
few years ago, throve and grew in undisturbed tranquillity, under 
the watchful eyes and cordial approval of successive Bishops— 
Mgr. Turinaz himself included, as regards the first ten years 
of his episcopate. It was in 1893 that it first fell into disfavour 
with this last-mentioned prelate. A letter written by the 
Superior General to the Cardinal Protector of their Institute, 
under the date of July 1, 1895, has been printed, and gives 
an account of the circumstances under which the dissension 
originated, and tells the tale of its progress. We shall draw 
largely from this Defense contre les attaques de Mgr. Turinaz, 
Evéque de Nancy, and wish it to be understood clearly what 
significance we attach to it. Mgr. Turinaz is a Bishop, and 
entitled to our respect, nor are we questioning the rectitude 
of his intentions. It is fair, however, now that these charges 
made against them by Mer. Turinaz have become public, and 
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have been used for a general assault on our convents and works 
of mercy—that the nuns’ defence should likewise be made known. 
It is lawful, also, to compare together the indictment and the 
defence ; and if it should appear to us that it is so, to hold that 
Mgr. Turinaz has gone seriously astray in his opinion ; and this, 
all the more, if we should find, as we do, that both the Congre- 
gation of Bishops and Regulars, before whom the case was laid, 
and Bishop Rumeau of Angers (in whose diocese is the mother- 
house of the Order), not to speak of other Bishops, have given 
their judgment in favour of the nuns. 

From the Defense just referred to, we learn that in 1893 
Mgr. Turinaz appointed a new chaplain to the convent. This 
priest’s ideas were radically opposed to those of the Sisters, and 
he is charged by them with going altogether beyond his proper 
functions, arrogating to himself an authority over the Penitents 
which belonged to the nuns, and when this was resisted, exciting 
the former against the latter, and sowing the seeds of dissen- 
sion, which led in the course of a few months to the class of 
Penitents becoming thoroughly demoralized. 

The Bishop was asked to change the chaplain, but refused, 
and took his part. The inevitable result, whichever side was 
in the wrong, was that by dismissals and withdrawals, the class 
of Penitents, before many months were over, had been reduced 
to a third of its previous numbers. 


The complaints [writes the Superior General to their Cardinal Pro- 
tector] which the community was compelled to make about his conduct to 
the Bishop first, then to your Eminence, and the decision given by the 
Holy See, caused him to turn against us more than ever, and from that 
time he has spared no effort to destroy the house. It is from him 
that the accusations come that fill the memorials directed against us. 
For the last two years the presence and action of this chaplain have 
been to the monastery a cause of deep troubles and downright ruin. 
The thirty-five Religious of the Good Shepherd, and the forty Magdalen 
Sisters, have no longer any peace; of the hundred and fifty Penitents 
whom the house at one time contained, a certain number have had to 
be sent away for insubordination, others have been pressed to leave by 
the chaplain himself, and the fifty or thereabouts who alone have 
persevered, have remained five months without an opportunity of 
approaching the sacraments, for want of confessors and liberty of 
confession—which hindrance, added to the Bishop’s prohibition, makes 
us unable to receive new (Penitents into the house). 


The decision of the Holy See to which this quotation refers 
was the decision of the Cardinal Prefect, Cardinal Seraphino 
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Vannutelli, dated April 27, 1894. Two questions had been 
sent up by the nuns: (1) Whether the Bishop of a convent 
like theirs, dependent on a Superior General resident in another 
diocese, and approved by the Holy See, had, besides his 
acknowledged spiritual jurisdiction, likewise a “dominative 
power,” or the power to administer their property and their affairs 
generally in the quality of a full Superior ; (2) whether in the 
circumstances under which they received them and employed 
them, the nuns were obliged in justice and charity to give 
salaries at a fixed rate to the inmates of their establishments. 
The decision was adverse to the Bishop, but he was invited, if 
he thought fit, to refer it back again to the Congregation, to be 
re-heard in a plenary session—that is, a session in which all 
the Cardinals of the Congregation were present. He accepted, 
but this plenary session was not held till two years later, 
the interval being allowed that each side might fully state its 
case. This second decision, dated March 27, 1896, was, like the 
first, adverse to the Bishop, and declared that a Bishop had no 
dominative power in such cases, and that the nuns were not 
bound to give salaries. It is important in these references 
to the Sacred Congregation to distinguish two things which 
M. Saint-Genix studiously confounds. The questions referred to 
it were the two named, and these only were investigated and 
decided. It is, therefore, wholly unwarrantable of M. Saint- 


Genix to say as he does— 


Rome absolutely refused to touch its beloved Congregations. The 
Italian prelates seem to have soon convinced themselves that the 
blood-curdling facts brand-marked by the Bishop of Nancy were true, 
for the prelate in a subsequent letter to the Cardinal Prefect says so. 
These are his words: “You do not call in question the facts which I 
have adduced, and this is proof that the nuns themselves do not deny 
them. Nay more, you recognize, in an implicit manner, it is true, but 
assuredly in an evident way, the exactitude of my statements.” The 
facts, therefore, are admitted. This means that Rome recognizes that 
little children are taken and brought up as slaves to earn money for 
the nuns; that the pangs of hunger feed chronically upon their entrails ; 
that they have no one to appeal to; that they are kept in the orphanages 
against their will by means of wiles, promises, and threats; that they 
work till they have lost their sight and undermined their health ; that 
much of the hard labour they undergo is paid for by wealthy harlots ; 
that the money is pocketed by the “good Sisters,” who turn the sick 
and weak orphans adrift on the world without a situation, friendless, 
penniless, ignorant—and almost fatally destined to recruit the brothels 
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of big cities. All these things were made known to Rome the Argus- 
eyed, by Rome’s own Bishop; and Rome refused to stretch out its 
hand to save little children whom Jesus loved. Rome refused to say a 
word against the heartless system. And the system was continued. 


That the nuns did dispute the truth of the Bishop’s charges 
against them is plain from the Mother General’s Defense, in 
which she examines the charges one by one and answers them. 
That “Rome refused to say a word against the heartless system,” 
is a baseless assertion. Rome could not be expected to under- 
take a campaign against “ the heartless system ” until it had surer 
grounds for believing in its existence than were supplied by 
the Bishop of Nancy’s er parte statement : and the course Rome 
took was obviously the most suitable. It decided for itself the 
points of principle as to the extent of a Bishop’s authority 
over convents of the class in question, and as to the supposed 
obligation incumbent on the nuns to give regular salaries to 
their girls ; and we will consider in a moment whether this latter 
was not a manifestly just decision. But the allegations of facts, 
being unable to deal with them itself, it referred to the Bishop 
of Angers, with directions that he should direct the attention of 
the Superior General to them, and see that any necessary 
measures were taken: “ Finally, let the said Bishop (of Nancy) 
be told, that, notwithstanding the present (decision)”—ze., 
although they did not affect the two Canon Law questions 
which had been decided—“ the complaints made by the said 
Bishop shall be communicated to the Superior General through 
the Ordinary (ze. the diocesan Bishop of the mother-house), 
that they may be attended to as far as possible.” We have not 
been able, and could not have expected to be able, to obtain 
the complete series of documents which the case produced, but 
any one acquainted with the ways of Rome knows that such 
a communication to the Bishop and Mother General were 
intended to be taken seriously, and would have to be taken 
seriously, and that the Holy See would expect a candid report 
to be sent back. If then nothing was done by the Holy See 
in the way of censuring the Sisters of Nancy and compelling 
them to change their system, we need not ascribe this to a 
cause so unlikely as callousness to human suffering on the part 
of the Cardinals, but may prefer the simpler hypothesis that 

1 «Tandem eidem episcopo significetur quod, non obstantibus premissis, gravamina 


ab ipso episcopo prolata Superiori Generali per Ordinarium domus principis nota 
fieut, ut, pro posse, provideatur.” (Analect. 1896, p. 152.) 
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they were convinced, after due inquiry, that the charges against 
the Sisters were not justified. Moreover, what Mgr. Rumeau, 
the present Bishop of Angers, thought of his brother-prelate’s 
charges we may learn from his letter already mentioned. 
This letter was written on November 21, 1899—that is, at the 
time when the outburst of journalistic invective against the 
Sisters was at its hottest—and was intended to be a formal 
testimony to their innocence of the crimes imputed to them. 
“*You are accused,’ he says, ‘of exploitations contrary to 
humanity and the law.’ It is surprising that we should meet 
with these words, coming from the pen of one whose high 
position in governmental spheres should constrain him, one 
would think, to speak with more reserve and impartiality.” 

Mgr. Rumeau then proceeds to take one by one 
Mgr. Turinaz’s accusations, and to answer them. The Mother 
General’s letter to Cardinal Mazzella, the Cardinal Protector of 
the Congregation of the Good Shepherd, covers, as we have 
already said, the same ground. With the aid, then, of these 


‘documents, let us hear what M. Saint-Genix had not the grace 


to teil his readers—the answer which the Sisters of Nancy 
were able to give to their accuser. 

First, there is the charge that the Sisters “exploit” their 
Penitents and their young people. It is assumed that they 
make vast sums of money out of their labour, and yet, says 
Bishop Turinaz,! 

Nothing is given to them at the Good Shepherd of Nancy— 
nothing, not even after they have laboured and earned a good deal of 
money for the institution during five, ten, twenty years. They are 
turned out of doors without resources, without a situation, without such 
exhortations to come and revisit their mistresses from time to time as 
are usual in all such houses. 


To this it is answered that a Good Shepherd Convent is not 
a workshop, nor are the girls whose work is in question the kind 
of workwomen whom an ordinary employer would engage. 


These unfortunates, in the idleness of the streets and the dissipation 
of debauchery, have learnt nothing, and for the most part know no 
trade when they present themselves. They have to be taught even how 
to hold a needle, and a long apprenticeship is necessary before they 
become able to earn anything at all. . . . Even those Penitents whose 
labour is the most remunerative very seldom earn sufficient for their 
own support. We have calculated that even in the monasteries best 


' See Contemporary Review, p. 598. 
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provided with [orders for] work, the profit on it to the community does 
not exceed an average of half a franc a day [¢.e., about 2s. 3d. a week]. 
Can half a franc a day suffice for the maintenance of one person, and 
further permit of giving her a salary on leaving ? 


Of course there are some few skilful hands whose work is 
worth more than would suffice for their personal needs. But 
they have entered on the understanding that all form one 
family, in which the earnings of each go to the support of all, 
the more skilled thus aiding the less skilled. Nor is this unfair, 
for it must not be forgotten that all enter with a view to a 
definite personal gain, the restoration of their moral character. 
Besides, the larger portion even of the skilled hands have not 
brought their skill with them to the convent, but have learnt it 
from the nuns after a long apprenticeship. It may be asked, if 
the profit accruing from the labour of the children is insufficient 
for the maintenance of the general body, whence is the 
deficiency supplied? It is supplied from the contributions of 
private charity, from the dowries which the nuns bring with them 
to the Congregation, sometimes from State grants, and, in 
England at least, from occasional bazaars and similar expedients 
for getting in a little money. 

From these undoubted facts it is clear the nuns are under no 
obligation of justice to give accumulated salaries to those who 
leave them. But are they bound in charity to do so? Here 
we may pass over the question, not quite so simple as some may 
think it, whether it is a good thing for girls of that sort to go 
away with a considerable sum of money in their possession, 
whether it might not be a temptation to them, being quickly 
spent in drink,and so becoming the means of entangling them from 
the outset of their new life with bad companions. It must be 
remarked, too, in this connection that the particular girls for whom 
primarily Mgr. Turinaz claimed these accumulated salaries, were 
girls who had left in bad dispositions, having to be sent away. 
Apart from this fear of misuse in some cases, the Sisters would 
probably not deny that it would be a good thing in itself to give 
those leaving salaries. But they must first have the funds out 
of which to provide the salaries, and this is what they tell us 
they have not got. “Two-thirds of our houses,” says the 
Superior General, “would have to be shut up if Mgr. Turinaz’s 
plan became obligatory upon them.” 

Are then these girls to be turned out into the streets without 
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any means whatever, and if so, what else can await them in 
most cases, save a return to their former state of degradation ? 

It was to meet this objection that Mgr. Turinaz found fault 
with the cost of the new buildings at Nancy. How much better, 
he urged, to spend all that money on salaries for the poor girls, 
than on those unnecessarily extensive and ornamental buildings ? 
Into the particulars connected with this point, and the question 
as to the extent of a Bishop’s power which arose out of it, we 
need not enter. It is sufficient to note that according to 
Mgr. Turinaz’s estimate, which the Sisters protested against as 
much too high, £20,000 had been spent on the building, and 
£8,000 on the chapel. The Mother General is surely justified 
when she claims in her Defense, that “ 300,000 francs (or £12,000) 
do not seem extravagant for a monastery destined to hold more 
than two hundred persons distributed in various categories or 
classes requiring to be kept separate.” Lower down we shall 
be amused to find M. Waldeck-Rousseau’s inspector praising 
this new building for the appointments which Mgr. Turinaz 
thought superfluous, and speaking severely of the insufficiency 
of the older buildings. And the same may be said of the 
chapel. What precise sum was spent on it cannot be gathered 
from the conflicting statements of the Bishop and the Superior 
General, but it needs emphasizing that a certain degree of 
splendour is, if obtainable, particularly desirable in a Good 
Shepherd chapel, where the Penitents need that help to lift 
their thoughts upwards. As for the sources of the sums 
expended on the chapel, we have seen how absurd it is 
to suppose that they could have been the girls’ abundant 
earnings, and the Superior General assures us that they were 
the careful savings during sixty years, of money partly given by 
friends and partly supplied from the private means of the Sisters. 
The expenditure, then, on the monastery and chapel cannot be 
called superfluous or improper in itself, and as for Mgr. Turinaz’s 
suggestion that it should have been employed in paying salaries 
to the girls leaving, one wonders why he does not see that the 
money would not have gone very far if thus applied, whilst it 
would have started a precedent affecting all the Good Shepherd 
houses. 

We have not yet given the Sisters’ answer to the charge 
that they send away without any provision at all, Penitents 
who have been with them and have laboured and earned a 
great deal of money for the institution “during five, ten, twenty 
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years.” They deny altogether that they have any such custom. 
Of course, if a girl makes herself intolerable in the house, it is 
necessary to send her away, whatever time she may have spent 
in it, nor, for the reasons given, has she, in such a case, a 
claim to receive anything as her just due. Nevertheless, they 
would even then usually give her something with which to make 
a start, together with the best advice possible under the cir- 
cumstances. Such cases, however, they say, are not frequent, and 
they remind us of the exceptional circumstances under which the 
large number were sent away in 1893. The rights and wrongs 
of that exceptional occurrence need not be discussed here. As 
regards the normal cases of leaving, the nuns say that they 
endeavour to find, and sooner or later succeed in finding, 
situations for all whom they can honestly recommend, and that 
meanwhile all are perfectly free to remain in the monastery ; 
also, that they provide those who go out in this way with a 
suitable outfit, and the small sum of money necessary to enable 
them to start properly in their new life; also, that if a girl 
loses her situation innocently, and often, if she loses it through 
her own fault, she knows well that she will be received back by 
the Sisters if she applies—to remain permanently or till she can 
take another situation, according as she wishes. Such a system 
is surely a sufficient discharge by them of the duties of charity, 
and is in fact much more solid than a system whereby a girl is 
merely sent off with an outfit and some salary. It resembles, 
too, much more what is usual with other girls of the same class, 
who are not wont to be sent out by their mothers to situations 
with savings already amounting to a considerable sum, but with 
an education and training which enables them to earn good 
wages, and an exhortation to begin from now onwards saving 
for themselves. 

Another of the Bishop’s accusations is that “these young 
girls, or at least a great number of them, have been compelled 
to work every day longer than the civil law permits (the italics are 
M. Saint-Genix’s], and when the inspector of children’s labour 
seeks to visit the house, the girls who are under twelve are made 
to disappear from the workshops.” And, in his supplementary 
letter to the Sacred Congregation, the Bishop specifies “twelve and 
sometimes fifteen hours a day” as the amount usually imposed. 
The Superior General replies that in all their houses “the 
Penitents have eight hours sleep in summer and eight and a 
half in winter.” This leaves fifteen and a half or sixteen hours, 
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out of which Mgr. Turinaz’s twelve to fifteen hours of work are to 
come. But from this must be taken the time of Mass, which 
they hear daily, the time of breakfast, of dinner followed by an 
hour’s recreation, of supper followed by an hour’s recreation, of 
morning and evening prayers, of religious instruction, and 
Benediction. This does not leave space for the Bishop’s fifteen 
or twelve hours’ work, and the Superior adds that, as a matter 
of fact, even the Penitents—that is, the adults—do not work for 
more than ten hours. We do not know what hours are fixed by 
the French civil law as the limit not to be exceeded, but it is not 
likely that the limit is as low as this. And, as for the children 
under thirteen, the investigator already quoted, whose report is 
in the Bulletin des Congregations, tells us that their school pro- 
gramme is that of the Primary Schools (/xternats), and that 
their lessons are the only work they have, though, naturally, 
lessons include a time—two hours a day—for sewing. Another 
relevant fact which this gentleman ascertained is that, contrary 
to what has been said, the girls “never stay up, and never rise 
before the time on any excuse. At the sound of the bell, all quit 
their work, finished or unfinished.” 

The Bishop makes two other charges, on which we may 
dwell more slightly. Both refer to the kind of work to which 
the girls are put. One is simply preposterous, for it is a sugges- 
tion that some of the sewing the girls have to do is of articles 
exclusively intended for the use of courtesans. It is surely 
a cruel thing that these poor ladies should have been exposed 
to so humiliating an accusation. Of course, the Mother General 
repudiates it, and it is clear the Bishop had been taken in by some 
evil-minded informants. The other charge is that the girls are 
put to fancy embroidery, as bringing in more money, instead of 
to sewing, washing, and the various other kinds of humble work, 
the ability to do which is much more likely to be of use to them 
afterwards ; also that they are made to specialize too much, so 
that each learns only how to make some small portion of a 
garment instead of the whole. This contention, too, seems 
satisfactorily answered. Only a very few are put to the fancy 
embroidery, and if they are capable of higher and better-paid 
work, surely so much the better for them as well as for the 
convent. The objection about over-specialization is indeed grave, 
and the Sisters say they now try to meet it by passing their 
girls successively through the different kinds of work they keep 
going in their establishments. The responsibility, however, for 
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this over-specialization is not with the nuns, but with the great 
shops on which they depend for their orders. It is a custom, 
too, imposed on working girls outside the convent, as much as, 
nay, more than within. Why, then, is the convent to be singled 
out for blame? 

Ill. 

With these materials to aid him, we must now leave the reader 
to form his own opinion as to the justice of the charges brought 
against the nuns by Mgr. Turinaz. But we have still to consider 
the far more drastic charges which rained down on them from 
other skies. There is a Roman periodical called the Axalecta 
Ecclesiastica, which from time to time publishes recent decisions 
of the Holy See, particularly those which settle points previously 
much controverted. The decision as to the extent of a Bishop’s 
authority over convents in his diocese, of Congregations like 
the Good Shepherd, was one of great interest to Canonists, and 
accordingly the editor published it with Mgr. Turinaz’s letters 
and a summary of the Sisters’ defence in 1896. Three years 
later it was discovered by M. Bonnefon, who published it 
in the Journal for September 22, 1899. A campaign against 
convents generally was at once commenced on this basis, in 
which the lead was taken by the Awrore—a paper of which it 
may be said without injustice that its razson d’étre is simply 
and solely to maintain an uncompromising persecution of the 
Church, and that it is troubled by few scruples as to the means 
it employs for that purpose. The party, of which the Aurore 
isa leading organ, is engaged at present in carrying on a war 
against the very existence of the Religious Orders and Congre- 
gations, and it is gall and wormwood to them to know that the 
schools and institutions of these Orders and Congregations are 
still so much preferred to the schools and institutions of the 
State, that, in spite of all that persecuting laws have done to 
hamper the former and assist the latter, five-sixths of the 
French children who are in schools and institutions, are in those 
of the Orders and Congregations. It was a godsend, therefore, 
to the party when they could at last cite a Catholic Bishop as 
vouching for misdemeanours which were likely to serve their 
purpose. 

A M. Guinaudeau was accordingly put up by the Aurore to 
utilize this valuable piece of evidence. It cannot be denied that 
he was a suitable person for the job, for he was once a priest of 
the diocese of Tours, and is now notable for the fanatical 
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hatred with which he pursues the religion at whose altars 
he formerly ministered. This M. Guinaudeau wrote a series of 
articles for the Aurore, which appeared at intervals during the 
last three months of 1899. 

A glance at M. Saint-Genix’s footnotes in the Contemporary 
Review will show that M. Guinaudeau’s letters are his main 
authority for his allegations. They are, indeed, practically his 
sole source of information, for Madame Gevin-Cassal—to whose 
article in the Revue de Morale Sociale, entitled Education 
Claustrale, he likewise refers a good deal—depends herself on 
M. Guinaudeau. All then is traceable back to the industry of this 
one gentleman. He began his articles with the Bishop of 
Nancy’s letters to Rome, but he soon felt that the public for 
which he catered would require food more highly seasoned 
than the Bishop had provided. Accordingly he followed up his 
comments on the Bishop’s less sensational charges with a series 
of others of the most appalling kind, supplied to him, as he said, 
by former inmates of the Nancy and other Good Shepherd 
Convents, and of numerous convents of other Congregations— 
for his object was to involve them all in a common charge. 
Already in a previous paragraph we have summarized these 
charges from the pages of M. Saint-Genix, and contrasted them 
with those made by Mgr. Turinaz. We have now to examine 
into their trustworthiness, and we may begin with two general 
remarks. 

First, the bare fact of these other charges going so far 
beyond what Mgr. Turinaz had vouched for, is a practically 
conclusive proof of their slanderous character—at least, of 
the slanderous character of those brought against the Nancy 
Convent. Had there been a colourable foundation for them, 
Mgr. Turinaz had the opportunity and the will to include them 
in the indictment which he sent in to the Holy See. 

Secondly, the source from which this more revolting class of 
accusations comes is about as suspicious a source as one could 
find anywhere. Those who undertake Reformatory work, what- 
ever may be their religious or anti-religious proclivities, must be 
prepared, and know that they must be prepared, among the 
other difficulties of their task, to be targets for many false 
accusations on the part of those for whose welfare they are 
solicitous. Not indeed from more than a small section of the 
whole number, for, if only their devotedness is accompanied by 
tact and sympathy, they will find that, notwithstanding the 
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baneful influence of their former lives, these poor girls can reveal 
a gratitude, a generosity, often too a refinement of feeling, 
which is truly consoling; and had M. Guinaudeau sought his 
testimonies from this more numerous class—and his former 
experiences must have taught him where to look for them—he 
would have had a different tale to tell of the Sisters. But 
there must needs be unsatisfactory characters along with 
the rest, especially among those who have had to be dis- 
missed for insubordination, and it is from these that their 
would-be rescuers must expect to suffer. Spite, hysteria, 
the reckless and romancing disposition of youth, the hope of 
gain, may prompt them to weave slanderous tales out of most 
innocent occurrences, or of the gossip of others, particularly 
when these defects in their character are “exploited” by evil- 
disposed persons. And if readers of M. Saint-Genix’s articles 
will only study from this point of view the gruesome stories 
which have so scandalized them, they will quickly detect the 
traces of their tainted origin. 

On this double ground, we may surely claim that there is 
the strongest antecedent improbability of these gruesome stories 
being truthful. If one is to go further and deal with them by 
the way of direct investigation, nothing less than a judicial 
inquiry can be satisfactory. Is it possible that during all these 
months no such inquiry has been held? So the reader may 
ask, and he may well be surprised, on learning from M. Saint- 
Genix,' six months after the publication of M. Guinaudeau’s 
letters, that “the quality of the evidence [the evidence offered by 
his witnesses] has yet to be sifted and classified in a court 
of justice.” Are not the allegations such as, if publicly 
made, would have stirred up the officers of justice in any 
civilized country in the world? And is it not true that the 
French Ministers and French officials are only too anxious to 
convict the Congregations of glaring crimes? Certainly there 
is reason for surprise in a fact so hard to reconcile with belief 
on the part of the French law officers in the truth of the 
Guinaudeau indictment. Let us see how it has come about. 

In a debate in the Chambre des Députés, on November 28 
and 30, 1899, the subject was brought forward by M. Fournieére. 
M. Fourniére is said to be a socialist and a pronounced atheist, 
but we need not trouble ourselves about that now. He repeated 
the indictment, with most of the alleged facts given in his 

| Contemporary Review, p. 595. 
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articles by M. Guinaudeau, with whom he was in obvious alliance. 
He declared, indeed, that he had personally examined the 
different witnesses who had supplied the gruesome tales, and no 
doubt he did, though that, considering the nature of the 
man, is not of much consequence. His object, as he stated 
it, was to call upon the Government to do three things: 
(1) to introduce a projet de loi of a drastic kind which should 
extend further and render much more severe the inspection of 


private charitable institutions ; (2) to multiply charitable insti- 
irreligious, management ; 


tutions under lay, and of course 
It is this last 


(3) to inquire into the truth of his alleged facts. 
object to which he should surely have given the first place if he 
believed in his allegations, but it was the one point about which 
he seemed to be least in earnest. Probably he would not even 
have suggested it, had he not been taxed by interrupters with 
not having denounced the cruelties of which he had _ been 
informed to the police authorities. To the interruption he 
made the lame answer that such applications were useless, the 
suggestion being that these authorities were under the thumb of 
the Church ; that application had in fact been made, on behalf 
of one Marie Lecoanet, first to the Assistance Judiciaire of 
Nancy, then to the Assistance Judiciaire of Angers, and finally 
to the Parquet General near Angers; and that, as not one of 
these would entertain the application, he had himself, a fortnight 
previously, complained to the Minister of Justice, who, however, 
had so far vouchsafed him no answer. Inasmuch as this 
Marie Lecoanet, according to her own account, as given by 
M. Fourniére, considered that she, with nineteen others, her 
companions in the Convent at Nancy, being skilled seam- 
stresses, had by their own earnings kept the entire Institution 
with its vast premises and two hundred inmates, she must have 
rated her claim on the convent at a high figure, and it was 
apparently for the satisfaction of this claim that she made her 
application to the Courts. No wonder they felt unable to 
entertain it. 

M. Fourniere was answered by the Abbé Lemire, in a 
splendid speech, free from all attempts at recrimination, 
which, as M. Waldeck-Rousseau confessed, had elevated the 
character of the debate. M. Saint-Genix passes over this 
speech with the contemptuous remark, that “one of the two 
clergymen who have seats in the Chamber made a speech 
on the debate consisting of phrases and ignoring facts.” But 
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if any one will refer to the report of this speech in the 
Journal Officiel, he will obtain a good test by which to judge 
M. Saint-Genix. Here, for instance, is one of the “phrases” 
in the speech. After reading out emphatic denials to the 
accusations made against the convents in their respective cities 
from the Archbishops of Rheims and Paris, and the Bishop 
of Angers, he came to Nancy, and was able to state that— 


Among the benevolent societies, the house of the Good Shepherd 
at Nancy received, in 1898, a silver-gilt medal and special expression of 
gratitude [from the State authorities]; [and to add that] according to 
an official report “this convent receives young girls of all ages, teaches 
them washing, ironing, household work, and finds situations for many 
of them in houses of business or private families. During the last 
sixty-three years it has secured a livelihood for more than a thousand 


girls. Its merits are very great in all respects.” 


The Abbé Lemire joined himself with M. Fourniére, or rather 
showed himself more in earnest than that gentleman, in 
demanding a full inquiry into the charges made. “I feel,” he 
said, “that we cannot rest under the weight of such an 
accusation, and I lay down a projet de resolution, which I ask 
the President of the Chamber to have read when the time comes. 
I have sufficient confidence in the administrative authorities of 
France to submit myself to their intervention and control.” He 
could not well do more, and when he had sat down, it was for 
M. Waldeck-Rousseau, as President of the Council, to explain 
what his Government had done and would do. The latter’s 
speech cannot be called satisfactory, though, in some respects, it 
was very satisfactory indeed to those who have at heart the good 
name of our convents and their inmates. It was the speech 
of a Balaam wishing to curse, but compelled to bless. There 
had been already some judicial inquiries instituted, and there 
should be as many more as seemed necessary to ascertain 
the truth, if M. Fourniére would kindly supply him with the 
names and addresses of his witnesses. There should also 
be condign punishment, if it were found to be deserved; and 
to the judicial sanctions, administrative sanctions should be 
added. Then he went on to say that as soon as Bishop 
Turinaz’s letters came to their knowledge the Government 
had ordered a visitation of the Convent of Nancy. 


This Institution [he said] receives what are called by the Assistance 
Publique [#.¢., by what we should term the Poor Law Authorities] “ undis- 
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ciplined girls,” ... and the Assistance Publique had entrusted a 
certain number of pupils to the Institution at Nancy. It had then the 
right and the duty to certify itself how things were going on there. 


No one will deny them this, though one may wonder whether 
this was the first time they had thought of their right and duty. 
But he continues : 


I gave orders to the departmental, not the divisional inspector 
[whom M. Fourniére had accused of neglect of duty], to pay a surprise 
visit to the Institution, and make the necessary verifications. In his 
report dated October 24th, 1899, I read as follows: “ Admitted without 
the least difficulty into the interior of the Institution, we noted that those 
of our girls who were employed in sewing were ina vast gallery lighted by 
windows looking on to a regular park and diffusing abundant light. 
The ventilation of the hall is perfect, nor has it the appearance or 
character of a workshop. It would indeed be impossible in a place of 
this kind to have an internal arrangement more favouralle to the health 
of the pupils. . . . We have acquired the conviction that it would be 
impossible to obtain elsewhere for our undisciplined and _light- 
mannered (/egeres) girls a more favourable union of mental and moral 
conditions than they enjoy at the Good Shepherd.” 


Very naturaliy M. Waldeck-RKousseau pleaded that with this 
judgment of his inspector under his eyes he could not have 
forthwith taken the repressive measures which he was now 
reproached (by M. Fourniére) for having delayed. 

He had not, however, rested satisfied with this one report, he 
had also sent the divisional inspector of labour. This inspector 
had also reported favourably. He had reported that if the facts 
vouched for by Bishop Turinaz were true they must have been 
very ancient (¢rés anciens), and that now at all events “the law 
was strictly observed in all the religious houses, (and that) in 
visiting the work-rooms the inspector had never found in them a 
child under thirteen ; that formerly, when he presented himself 
he had had to wait before being admitted,! but that for several 
years past, as a result of his protests, the door has been thrown 
open the moment he knocked, and he goes direct to the work- 
shop before there is time to give warning of his arrival.” 

' The Sisters had been ill-advised if this was their former practice, and apparently 
they had come to think so themselves. Still one would have liked some particulars 
of these ancient instances in which the inspectors were kept waiting. On March 24, 
1900, the Superior of Nancy (see the Aw/letin des Congregations for April 8, 1900) 
was fined a hundred francs (though she appealed) “for not opening the door to the 
inspector of labour at 9 p.m.” All would then have been in bed or just retiring, 


and we can understand their reluctance to let a male inspector ascertain personally 
the whereabouts and present occupation of each inmate. 
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This sounds most satisfactory, and was too satisfactory, no doubt, 
for M. Waldeck-Rousseau, who, however, took comfort from the 
word “ formerly,” and caused still a third inquiry to be made, 
this time by the Commissary of Police of Nancy, under the 
control of the Préfet of Meurthe-et-Moselle. One would have 
liked to know precisely what this Commissary reported, but 
unfortunately at the moment M. Waldeck-Rousseau was seized 
with a sudden feeling of compassion for the tired heads of his 
audience, and spared them the infliction of listening to this 
report. He gave them, of course, a summary, but one which is 
most obscure and unintelligible. The report had proved that in 
some mysterious manner a change came over the Convent of 
Nancy in 1896, everything since that time being thoroughly 
satisfactory, but everything before that time tending to confirm 
the allegations of M. Fourniére. M. Fournicre’s witnesses, how- 
ever, had charged the Sisters with cruclty of the most revolting 
kind, whereas if we are to trust the little light M. Waldeck- 
Rousseau does cast on the details of the Commissary’s report, the 
complaints of the girls to the Commissary are of a much less 
serious nature. They complained of the food; of the cold in the 
dormitories, which at times was so severe as to be really cruel ; 
of the obligation to sit up late which was often imposed on 
them. The improvement in the dormitories obviously points 
to the new buildings which so displeased Mgr. Turinaz, but so 
pleased the departmental inspector of dzenfaisance. It is quite 
conceivable that formerly, when work was pressing, the girls 
were occasionally kept up late, but that on realizing better the 
requirements of the civil laws, the nuns became more rigid in 
observing them. But that there should have been any such 
sudden change from the inhuman treatment imputed to the nuns 
by M. Guinaudeau to the profuse care and kindness which 
pleased the later inspectors, this is surely what no reasonable man 
will find credible. However, M.Waldeck- Rousseau had an object 
in view in his remarks. Though holding a position of more 
responsibility, he was as deadly an enemy to the Congregation 
as M. Fourniére himself, and wished to utilize the occasion. He, 
therefore, proceeded to say that, whilst the investigation of the 
alleged offences must be left to the police, the debate had shown 
the need of a new law for the regulation of private benevolent 
institutions, and that he was prepared very shortly to lay upon 
the table a projet de /oi in the sense which recommended itself 
to him. Two points he accentuated as essential in such 
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a projet; that every private institution should be regularly 
inspected, and that those institutions should not be permitted 
at all unless they were prepared to give a peculium to the 
inmates when they left. The true inwardness of these 
suggestions is manifest. M. Fourni¢re apologized for not 
giving the names and addresses of most of his witnesses on 
the ground that, in view of their unhappy antecedents, they 
shrank’ from being identified. Presumably, as regards them 
the excuse was unreal. But it states what is true of the Penitents 
in a Good Shepherd Home. They would revolt very much 
against the ordeal through which an inspector would wish to put 
them. Probably they would prefer the alternative of leaving 
the Homes altogether. The other condition—that a peculium 
should be given, formed out of accumulated salary—would 
likewise, as the Superior General has told us, result in the ruin 
of the Good Shepherd Homes. But then the ruin of these 
Homes was exactly what M. Waldeck-Rousseau wanted. 

However, to this hour the projet de Joi, which was to 
have been laid before the Deputies so soon, has either not 
appeared there yet, or, at least, has not as yet got beyond the 
preliminary stage of its evolution. Nor is the reason far to 
seek. M. Waldeck-Rousseau himself indicated it. “As long as 
the Departements do not enter with more energy on this way (of 
building schools of reform for themselves) it will be necessary to 
utilize the resources of private initiative and private charity.” 
M. Waldeck-Rousseau did not-explain why the Departements 
were so tardy. But M. Henri Joly—a distinguished authority 
not only on questions of philosophy, but also on questions of 
criminality, penology, and reformatory treatment—supplied this 
deficiency in an instructive article in the Journal des Débats for 
Dec. 11th, 1899.1 We wish we could quote the whole ofit. As 
it is, we can only transcribe the portion which most concerns 
us now. It seems that the civil authorities have not been 
fortunate in their endeavours to imitate the Good Shepherd 
Sisters in the difficult task of managing reformatories. 


One was attempted at Auberive in 1885, where the old prison 
was set apart for the purpose, and the Assistance Publique withdrew 
its reformatory children from the Good Shepherd Convent at Le Mans, 
in order that they might transfer them there. Before long disorder 
broke out in this newly founded institution, which had become the 
object of suspicion to the villagers, and that to such an extent that, 


1 See also his book, 4 travers 1’ Europe 
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when a child died within its walls, the body could not be safely carried 
to the public cemetery without the protection of the gendarmes. ‘This 
institution was quickly closed. Soon after another was opened at La 
Fouilleuse, at the foot of Mont Valerien, but a succession of scandals 
of divers kinds, which eventually figured in the police courts, neces- 
sitated the closing of this placealso. When it was closed the authorities 
sent two hundred of its girls to sow the seeds of their vices in three 
or four religious houses. A hundred were still left, and for these a 
new house was started at Cadillac. . . . By the end of two years these 
poor girls, snatched out of the hands of superstition, were endeavouring 
to throw their guardians out of the windows. And so Cadillac too 
had to be shut up like Auberive and La Fouilleuse. 


M. Joly further tells us in this article, on the authority of 
the statistics of the Ministére de I’Interieur, that the peculinm 
given to the children when leaving is, in the private institutions, 
six times as much as in the State institutions, whilst the number 
of punishments in the latter is twice as much as in the former. 

Here we might stop, in the feeling that enough has been said 
to make those hesitate who were so ready to accept the 
unsupported assertions of M. Saint-Genix and his friends. But 
the kindness of the Abbé Chalubert, the chaplain to the mother- 
house of the Good Shepherd at Angers, enables us to carry 
the demonstration a step further, and to test in detail one of 
M. Guinaudeau’s choice stories. M. Waldeck-Rousseau, it will 
be remembered, promised in the debate of November 3oth, to 
see that police inquiries and prosecutions were resolutely carried 
out on the lines of M. Fourniére’s accusations, if only that 
gentleman would supply the authorities with the needful par- 
ticulars about his witnesses. Was this promise fulfilled, the 
reader will ask, and with what result? It was fulfilled; both at 
Nancy, Angers, and, doubtless, at others of the inculpated 
convents. It is, however, now six months since M. Waldeck- 
Rousseau made this promise, and no prosecutions have followed 
on the numerous and exacting inquiries. Stay—we are wrong. 
One prosecution did follow, and a condemnation too, at Angers. 
The reader shall hear presently what it was. Unfortunately, 
the detailed information we hope to receive from Nancy has not 
yet arrived, but M. Chalubert’s detailed information about what 
happened at Angers is interesting, and may probably be taken 
as typical of what happened elsewhere. 

As it gathered round one of M. Guinaudeau’s and M. Saint- 
Genix’s stories, this had better be before our eyes ; 
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At Angers [says M. Saint-Genix, relying on M. Guinaudeau] . 
the Police Commissary entered upon the scene and took evidence 
against the religious houses. ‘Thus he interrogated Mlle. Marie Folio, 
an ancient boarder of the Good Shepherd, now in service in the house 
of a Town Councillor of the city of Angers. According to the Zemps, 
the following are among the declarations made by this witness: 
“When I was at the Good Shepherd a girl named Eliza died. She 
succumbed to meningitis. A short time previously she had been struck 
on the head with a stick. . . A girl named G. received a kick in the 
breast. She became consumptive and spat blood. Mlle. Anne B. 
received a blow with a pair of scissors in the eye. They had to have 
a glass eye put in. She is at present at the Hospice Ste. Marie, where 
she makes herself generally useful. Mlle. Agatha T., now residing at 
the Place de la Republique, is hunchbacked in consequence of blows 
she received in the back.” It is stated, on the authority of the 
Aurore, that on the 1st of December last, in the afternoon, the Police 
Commissary, M. Lagarde, went to the Bon-Pasteur, and questioned 
a number of little girls, who have confirmed the statements of Marie 
Folio. They have signed their depositions. ‘The nuns deny everything. 
According to the Fett Courrier, there is talk of exhuming the bodies 
of two young girls.!. The Bishop of Angers has sent his blessing to the 
Rev. Mother Superior.” 


Let us now hear the Abbé Chalubert’s account of what 
really happened at this police inquiry. We quote from his notes 
lying before us. 


The Commissaries came; they questioned the children on the first 
occasion for three hours, urged ori by Marie Folio and her sister, who 
had been brought to the Institution. The nuns had been carefully sent 
away. The impression of the Chief Commissary was quite different 
from what has been insinuated by the hostile newspapers, who drew 
down upon themselves from the Mother General a sharp answer. 
According to these papers, the accusations, which they enumerate with 
so much pleasure, are facts which are confirmed by the inquiry. 
Hence the indignant protest of the Mother General, which they were 
obliged to insert. 

M. Folio was completely confounded at Angers. (1) She could 


1 Nothing, of course, came of this talk, but the allusion to it reminds us that 
we ought not to pass over without some mention M. Fourniére’s insinuation, repeated 
by M. Saint-Genix, that at this convent of Angers ‘‘ the three doors of the establish- 
ment are situated in three different streets ; [and that] in order to dissimulate at the Mairie 
the too high death-rate, the deaths are declared now in one street, now in another.” 
The truth thus misrepresented is very simple. The three doors are not the doors 
of one house, but of three distinct houses, the different ‘‘ classes” requiring, as has been 
explained, to have separate quarters. The dead of each house are taken out to the 
grave through its own door. Any other course would not only be unnatural, but 
would violate_the’civil law, 
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not bring any charge at all against a nun. (2) There was nothing but 
her affirmation to prove that Elise died of meningitis brought on by a 
blow from a stick. (3) And so of the allegation about G. (4) Anna 
B. explained with her own lips how the loss of her eye was caused by 
her own imprudence, and not by the brutality of a companion ; and 
she testified to the care with which the Sisters had attended to her. 
(5) Agatha T’. complained of having sometimes received some blows, not 
from any of the nuns, but from a companion, but there was nothing 
to show that these blows had injured her figure. M. Folio signed her 
letters to Za Lanterne, “M.P.,” and it is under these initials that 
she was referred to in the Chambre. Why such dissimulation in one 
professing to tell the truth? ‘The Sisters only learnt a short time 
before (the visit of the Commissaries), and by a chance, that Marie 
Folio, who used to come to them from time to time to beg for money, 
was engaged in slandering them. It was thanks to information 
furnished by them to the Comunissaries of Police, that the latter found 
their accuser and brought her to the Good Shepherd to confront her 
with those she pretended were her tormentors. But, as has been said, 
she could prove nothing. One single accusation survived (the 
ordeal of the inquiry). It was against a young girl in another house 
of the Good Shepherd, namely Nazareth, in the neighbourhood of 
Angers. This girl was then at Hazebrook (Vord), which is far from 
Angers, and so could not be confronted with her accusers. Some 
weeks later, however, she was brought before the Police Correctionelle 
at Angers. Among the witnesses against her was Agatha T., who 
could not have ever known her, as they had been brought up in 
different houses. This notwithstanding, the accused girl (who was 
then a novice in another and a teaching Order), had to serve as a 
scape-goat. She was condemned to a few days’ imprisonment (but 
allowed to take the benefit of the Loi Berenger), and to a fine of a few 
francs. This is absolutely all that has come out of the abominable 
campaign against the Good Shepherd. Not a single nun was touched, 
but one girl who had the charge of some little children during their 
working hours, was convicted of having slapped them, and even that was 
an offence dating back several years. ‘This young girl acknowledged 
herself that several times, when her patience was exhausted, she had 
slightly maltreated (? maussadé) the children under her care, but she 
denied, and proved the truth of her denial, that she had ever struck 
them hard. On which the Commissary remarked: ‘People are 
astonished that any one should have occasionally boxed a child’s ears 
at the Good Shepherd, but the short time I have spent among them 
has convinced me that if I had to live with such perverse young heads, 


I should be always angry and often boxing ears.” 


These being the Chief Commissary’s impressions, we should 
naturally have liked to read his report to his official superiors, 
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But the latter have not thought fit to publish it—a significant 
fact, from which it is lawful to gather a further argument. Had 
this report tended to confirm M. Fourniére’s accusations, we may 
be sure it would have been published at once, and copied into 
every irreligious paper. Its suppression can only mean that it 
was in favour of the nuns. 

So, then, all that has been accomplished by the ex-priest’s 
campaign against the Good Shepherd, and the kindred Congre- 
gations, supported as it was by a most ghastly array of alleged 
facts, is that, after six months of agitation, inspections, and 
police inquiries, a solitary conviction has been obtained, not 
against any of the nuns, but against a young girl formerly under 
their care, even this one conviction resting on questionable 
testimony, and being for an offence which the police court 
considered-adequately punished by a few francs fine and a few 
days of theoretical imprisonment. No wonder that in France 
the agitation, which reached its climax in the debate of last 
November, has now practically subsided, and the party hostile 
to the Congregations are looking elsewhere for fresh materials for 
their slanders. But what a lesson on the ways of the party, that 
now, when these slanders have been thoroughly discredited in 
France, they should be re-hashing them for English use, telling 
their own story only, and carefully suppressing the facts which 
in France had told so effectively against it! 
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CHAPTER XXXIV. 


THE Emperor was in a state of extreme trepidation when he 
heard that his cousin was a prisoner and of the fate assigned 
to her; though conscienceless, vain and foolish to a degree not 
easy to describe, he was not absolutely devoid of natural 
affection. Fyné was his only near relative, the heir of his 
throne. She had on almost every occasion, except in the case 
of the recent war, succeeded in avoiding collision with him. 
He could well appreciate the terrible nature of the situation now 
that one of his own class was about to become a victim. He 
was of course told that means would be taken for her rescue, 
but it was added that they would most likely be of no avail. 
When she arrived in the Harem gardens the news was at once 
communicated to him. He had not retired to bed. He was 
sitting up with Chuchu for his only companion. That person 
had made himself more than ever necessary to his master during 
the last few days, and especially in the melancholy hours while 
Fyné was a captive. Low, debased, and cruel as he was, the 
man was not without tact. However much he might internally 
rejoice when he thought that the Princess would be for ever 
removed from his path, he had the wisdom to seem in deep 
grief, and to spend much of his time in dwelling on her many 
and great excellences. The means by which Fyné had been 
saved were not at once communicated to the Emperor, but he 
learned that Zabith and his wild cavalry had been concerned 
in the rescue; it was therefore natural for him to attribute her 
rescue to magic, for was not Zabith the grandson of a woman 
in whose powers he placed the most profound trust? He 
determined to make inquiries on the morrow. Now he was tired, 
so he dismissed his favourite and soon sunk into as profound a 
slumber as if nothing had occurred to disturb him. 

When Fyné appeared in the cabin she found Britna engaged 
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on some work of embroidery, in conversation with two of her 
companions. She leant over her, and kissing her, began to make 
inquiries as to the work on which she was employed. Ere 
Britna had finished her explanation Klemenké entered the 
apartment. “The King of Naverac has despatched me to 
inquire,” she said, “if you are sufficiently recovered to give the 
Imperial commander an audience. He is most anxious that 
you should if possible grant him an interview.” 

Fyné arose. “I must attend to the duties of my office,” 
she replied; “but for the present I would far rather rest, were that 
possible.” As she spoke she arose and followed Klemenké on 
deck, where she found the commander in earnest conversation 
with Hulon. 

“T arrived here last evening,’ he said. “As soon as I was 
informed -of your Imperial Highness’ delivery from the hands 
of the rebels, I at once attended a meeting that had been 
already summoned to discuss the extremely grave situation into 
which the Empire has drifted. Every one of the great officers 
of State was there, and such of the nobles as had courage to 
remain in Kara. We sat up during the whole of the night and 
have agreed to meet again at three o'clock, and I am charged 
by the whole body, without one dissenting voice, to most 
urgently beseech your Imperial Highness to be present, and to 
take into consideration the propositions which will then be 
made.” 

“T will come,” she said.. “In a time such as we have to 
encounter, it is important that no one of us should even seem 
to neglect a public duty.” 

“Pardon ’me for intervening, your Imperial Highness,” 
interposed the King of Naverac. “We all know that there is 
a gang of ruffians, considerable in number, and by no means 
wanting in courage, who are bent on your destruction. They 
would murder any of us with great pleasure; but yourself, 
Klemenké, her husband and Lady Britna, are the persons in the 
greatest danger. I have therefore, with the full approval of my 
friend, your commander, issued an order to the captain not to 
permit any woman to leave the vessel except in my company 
or with my written order. I must therefore go with you. Of 
course I shall not be present at the council, and you must be 
guarded by your own people only. If even Klemenké’s wild 
men made a part of the escort, your enemies would say you 
were a prisoner.” 
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“T am grateful,” she said, addressing the King. Then turning 
to the commander, she inquired if news had yet arrived of the 
near approach of the Norendos succours. 

He had heard nothing. This was disappointing, but now 
their arrival could be but a matter of a few days, perhaps of 
hours only. 

When the commander was gone, Hulon conducted Fyné 
once more into the cabin. She again sat by Britna’s side, the 
King some distance off, smoking, as was his wont. 

“You are a heroine, we all know, Lady Britna,” he said, in 
as light a tone as he could assume. “ Poets will sing of you, 
romancers spin their cobwebs around your life, and historians 
like our friend Eklis, record the most minute facts concerning 
you from birth upwards. Now, though we all allow that heroines 
are magnificent creatures, yet like other extremely precious 
objects, they cause no little anxiety to those who have to take 
care of them. I thought dear Klemenké had done the most 
wildly dangerous thing within the limits of the possible, when 
she went to the wild men’s city to receive the investiture of her 
protectorate. I have made the life of her husband a burden to 
him from that day to this because he did not exercise his 
authority to keep her by his side. I brought the ladies along 
with me here for the sole reason that I thought they could not 
possibly run into danger, when I was by to watch over them; 
but as so often happens to those who say, ‘see me,’ and pose as 
wiser than their fellow-mortals, a heavy judgment has fallen 
upon me. I have fared worse than Sessos a great deal, and 
shall be a mock and scorn to him and his wife for evermore, 
This, however, is past, and the punishment must be endured ; 
but now that my flock are all around me once more, as I have 
already told the Princess, means have been taken for the safety 
of all of you. I have arranged what I think must prove 
effectual, for the captain has orders from me not on any pretence 
whatever to permit any woman to leave the ship, except in my 
company. If they resist delegated authority, he is sure to put 
them in irons.” 

“T regret very much that you have not included Eklis, for 
early this morning he went wandering abroad—to collect what 
he pleases to call ‘ facts,’” said Klemenké. 

“T wish I had thought of it. Heroines, poets, and historians 
are all alike. They should be banished from every well- 
governed State, especially when war or revolution are in the air, 
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On this matter I am in full accord with the greatest heathen 
thinker of all time, only I go far further.” 

Sessos had entered while his brother was discoursing of 
heroines, poets, and historians. “I do not belong to any of 
the clasess you vituperate,” he said. “Klemenké, I believe, 
represents verse-manufacture, when the Emperor is not present; 
but your talk of poets reminds me that Renos, in company of 
that poet-friend of his, of whom you have heard, has been 
despatched by me to try to pick up information regarding the 
plot, which we know is hatching. Its organizers seem to con- 
template murder on a large scale. The poet, like most people 
of that sort, is a revolutionist in theory, but a very mild creature 
in practice. I hear a price has been set on his head by the 
rebels, because they think he had something to do with con- 
veying information to Klemenk¢’s commander about the 
sentence passed on the Princess.” 

Three o’clock came and the Princess entered the large room 
in her palace, where she was in the habit of granting audiences. 
There were five-and-twenty persons standing, awaiting her 
arrival. At a sign from her they seated themselves around the 
circular table, which stood near one of the bay windows. There 
were papers and despatch-boxes about, and an air of grave 
seriousness was on the faces of all present. 

The Chancellor arose. “I have not brought secretaries to 
take minutes of the proceedings,” he said, ‘for at present the 
assembly over which your Iniperial Highness has honoured us 
by presiding is a meeting not recognized by law. It is my duty, 
as the speaker for all here present, to request your Imperial 
Highness to at once assume the Imperial power which under 
ordinary circumstances would devolve on you on the death of 
the Emperor now reigning. Our reasons for this step are set 
forth in the petition I hold, to which is affixed the signatures 
and seals of each one of us.” 

As he finished speaking the Chancellor handed to her the 
document. 

“ Please read it aloud,” she said. 

The Chancellor did so. Our readers already know the 
motives which had led the assembly to take a step which, if 
unsuccessful, would draw down on every one of them the 
penalties for high treason. 

“You know that I do not desire this, my lords,” she said. 
“That indeed it is for many reasons repulsive to me. I never 
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wished to take upon myself that portion of rule that has already 
devolved on me. Those among you who know me best are 
aware that I would far rather have ruled the peaceful people of 
Norendos than exercised any authority over this distracted 
Empire. How little real authority I have had, the late unhappy 
war affords sufficient proof. It is painful to me to assume the 
Imperial power, before it becomes mine in the way provided by 
the charter of succession, because my name will go down in 
history as a usurper, and because it cannot be otherwise than 
painful to my cousin, who yet rules. As, however, I am well 
aware that there is no hope of the present Emperor’s dis- 
charging efficiently those functions for which, and for which 
alone monarchy exists, I accede to your request.” 

“The heralds are in attendance, your Imperial Highness. 
If you will step out on the balcony, the ceremony of proclama- 
tion will take place at once,” said the Chancellor. 

Fyné looked puzzled. She did not know what had occurred 
during the night and the early part of the day. The Chancellor 
whispered a few words in her ear which were not heard by the 
rest. Fyné walked with a firm step into the gallery. The 
ladies of her Court were there to greet her, and the square was 
a dense mass of human beings. Though she had been in a 
great measure ignorant of what was about to take place, the 
people on the western side of the wall, nearly all of whom were 
loyal, knew that a revolution was in progress, and were not at 
a loss as to its character. 

The Chancellor, walking to the gilded railing, said, in a 
loud, clear voice, “The Emperor has ceased to reign. May the 
great gods of Kara preserve the Empress Fyné.” 

A roar of human voices rent the air. Her standard, the 
ermine and gules of Norendos, now the symbol of empire, was 
in a moment floating above her head. This was the signal for 
those too far away to see or hear what passed. The air was 
rent by the thunder of the guns on the forts which guarded the 
walls, from the great fortress on the north, and from every 
vessel in her fleet. It was in truth a heartfelt welcome. Not- 
withstanding the evil deeds she had done, she had always been 
popular, partly from the contrast between herself and her 
imbecile cousin. Still more so among thoughtful people, because 
they looked on her many good actions as her own, and her evil 
deeds as the result of dire circumstance. Her late narrow 
escape from a tragic death had, of course, revived in the popular 
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memory every good deed, and thrown into shadow those many 
things which now filled her heart with such bitter remorse. 
Beside all the rest, every one in that vast assembly knew that 
the late unfortunate war, which had been followed by such 
disaster, not in Kara only, but to the whole Empire, had been 
opposed by her to the utmost of her power. 

“Thank you, my people,” she said, in a calm, clear voice, as 
she stood in the front of the balcony. “I will endeavour to 
rule justly and to be merciful. May I be prosperous only 
in those things which are in harmony with the eternal law 
of justice.” 

Cheering long and loud again arose, in the midst of which 
the Empress retired, accompanied by the five-and-twenty who 
had brought about the revolution. 

“T am too ill to hold a council to-day. Meet me on board 
the King of Naverac’s flag-ship at cleven to-morrow ; until then 
I confirm all officers, from the highest to the lowest, in the posts 
they now hold.” 

They knelt and kissed her hand, and then she joined the 
King of Naverac in the room where he was waiting for her. 

“A very noble and touching ceremonial,” he said. “If the 
voice of the crowd is to be trusted, the change of government is 
highly popular.” 

“Perhaps! But very, very sad for me,” she replied. 

“I have given the necessary instructions to the ladies of 
your palace that they are to join you on board. I have 
explained that a ship of war is not fitted for an Imperial Court, 
but that we would try to make them comfortable. Had not we 
better return at once?” Hulon said. 

“No; I must see the man with the tigers, and the Christian 
Bishop,” she answered. 

The Bishop and the sufferers he had brought with him had 
been carefully looked after. Fyné learned that those who had 
accompanied him all had near relatives murdered by the rebels, 
and that the whole of their little property had been destroyed. 

“T cannot make up the loss of kindred, but they and others 
shall be cared for. I am Empress now, and I take you and 
them under my special protection. You will see me again 
soon,” she said, as she held out her hand. She was about 
to leave, but something further occurred to her. “Have you 
seen the man with the tigers since we parted ?” 

“Yes, your Majesty,” replied the Bishop. 
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“1 wish you would see him again and find out what he would 
like me to do for him. He deserves a rich reward,” she said. 

“He is in great trouble, madam, concerning his brother, who 
has been terribly mutilated in the battle. He wishes to have 
him with him here, but dare not, for the poor cripple has avowed 
himself a Christian. The Lady Britna will tell you about him,” 
said the Bishop. 

“There are reasons why, for a few days at least, I should 
hold no communication with him on that subject. Please tell 
him to send for, or fetch his brother, and make him understand 
that all will be safe,” she said. 

As they walked to the marble stair they made a curve 
to visit the tigers and their keeper. A few kind and gracious 
words to himself and inquiries as to his pets made the man 
quite happy, especially as she told him that she should arrange 
for a proper house and yard being constructed for the animals 
not far from her own palace. 

“Do you know who that woman is in the long, grey cloak ?” 
inquired Hulon, in a low voice. He had observed that ever 
since they had entered the garden, she had kept her eyes fixed 
on Fyne. 

“Yes! She is a wretched creature who lives with Chuchu. 
She usually dresses in bright yellow and wears a profusion of 
jewels,” she said, as they passed down the stair. Hulon made 
no remark, but the information was not forgotten. 

Our readers know what kind of man the jeweller-poet was. 
The many interviews he had had with the Emperor had given 
him, as was natural, strong feelings against monarchy. Fyné’s 
cruelties had done much to increase this, but the experience of 
the last few days had convinced him that any Government, 
however bad, was many degrees better than the revolutionary 
madness that he had witnessed. He knew that there was a 
murderous plot being evolved. This much he had gathered 
when for a short time one of the revolutionary government, but 
did not know its nature. He had determined to do all in his 
power to frustrate it. Though his opinions were wild, he was 
far too wide-minded, too good, we may add, to receive murder 
as one of the means for political and social reform. Above all, 
he was a true poet, and instinct, if not reason, told him that 
those things which were revolting could not be morally good. 

The poet and Renos wandered about for many hours, 
visiting most of the men of extreme opinions who were known 
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to them. Of direct evidence they gained little, but this they 
ascertained beyond question, that Chuchu was doing all he 
could to impress the party of revolution that he was labouring 
on their behalf. Many had been deluded by the artful scoundrel, 
but those who knew that there was in the nature of things 
an eternal difference between good and evil, had no confidence 
in one whose foul life had been stained by countless crimes. 
So all powerful, however, was he regarded that even those who 
held him in the greatest detestation did not dare to come to an 
open rupture with him. 

Renos had not been informed of what was about to take 
place, but when they heard the boom of the artillery they had 
no difficulty in interpreting its meaning. This gave them a 
new object of interest ; for some hours they strayed up and 
down listening to the conversation of the crowds around them. 
There could be but one opinion as to the popularity of the 
change. 

Evening was approaching when they found themselves at 
the foot of the water-tower. It is one of the loftiest buildings 
in the world, built in recent years for the purpose of opening 
the gates of the great canal by hydraulic pressure. The people 
of Kara are proud of it, for from the chamber near the top there 
is a wide view in every direction. This place is furnished with 
telescopes, by which the visitors can see vessels far out at sea 
and the glaciers of the eastern mountains. Renos and his 
friend ascended there by the lift. They were not bent on 
amusing themselves, but thought they might gain some know- 
ledge of. what was going on in the rebel portion of the city. 
They were almost entirely mistaken. Great crowds were to be 
seen in some of the streets following banners—that was all. 
Renos was on the point of retiring ; before he did so he directed 
his glass towards the great timber-yards which skirted the canal 
near the docks on the eastern confines of the city. From 
a point very near to these a thin column of smoke was ascend- 
ing through the still air. He made some trivial remark about 
it, and the two descended once more into the lower world. 

Renos now bent his steps towards the marble stair, and his 
poet-friend accompanied him. They had already reached the 
region of palaces, when a man laid his hand on the poet's 
shoulder. 

“T have been wanting to see you,” the poet said. “I called 
this morning, but did not find you.” 
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“We have been playing at cross purposes, as most of us do 
in this world,” the man said. “I am now coming back from 
your house. Return with me; I want to see you.” 

The poet’s friend was a tall, thin man, with expressive 
features, deep-set eyes, and, though under forty years of age, a 
beard nearly white. Renos did not remember ever to have 
seen him before. The impression this chance meeting made 
upon him was, that he was intellectual and sympathetic, 
but of a character by no means strong. He noticed him 
the more as the poct had told him in the morning that this 
person might possibly be able to communicate valuable 
information. There was no time for him to stop to gain it now, 
nor was delay needed, for he was well assured that if his 
companion gained any important knowledge of what was going 
on he would let him know at once. Though hating monarchy 
in the abstract, he was as anxious to shield the royal people 
from harm as Renos was himself. 


CHAPTER XXXV. 


WHEN the Empress found herself on board the vessel once 
more, she again sought Britna. Though their conversation con- 
tinued to be of the most commonplace order, Fyné seemed to 
cling to her deliverer much as a little child does who is never 
happy but when by its mother’s side. 

Hulon spent a very short time in conversation with his 
brother and Klemenké, and then went in search of the Empress. 

“Have you issued any instructions as to communicating 
what has occurred to the late Emperor?” he inquired. 

“No,” she replied ; “I am but waiting to consult Klemenké. 
She knows what his nature is now—your acquaintance with him 
was formed in his wiser and better days.” 

“T have just been consulting her about him. We have 
come to the conclusion that if it meets with your Majesty’s 
approval, she, her husband, and I should seek an interview with 
him. He must know that none of us have anything to gain 
by the late revolution, so he will probably hear us calmly. 
Klemenké, I am told, stands far higher in his regard than any 
one else in the universe,” the King said. 

The arrangement was most gratifying to Fyné, for she had 
feared the duty of explanation would devolve on herself, and 
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she felt, in the present shattered state of her nerves, that it was 
a duty she was unfitted to perform. 

“We will depart at once,” Hulon said ; “but before I go, 
I must inform Lady Britna that I have delayed the vessel 
which is about to sail for the west, that her letter might not be 
left behind. She was, I understand, interrupted yesterday 
before it was finished.” 

It was, Britna felt, very kind of the King—a graceful 
courtesy utterly unlooked for. Neither she nor any one else 
knew that the almost sole object of the voyage was to enable 
the long-lost Britna to communicate with her friends. 

The three found the Emperor alone. They were not a little 
surprised to gather from his own remarks that the change was, 
in his apprehension, a by no means unmixed evil. He felt far 
more irritated at the slight he conceived Fyné to have passed 
upon him by not from the first communicating her project to 
him, than he did by her assumption of the outward forms 
of power—a power which he had convinced himself had in 
reality long been hers. When assured that the style and title 
of Emperor would still be his, and that the stately ceremonial 
to which he had been accustomed, would still surround him, he 
was in a short time fully satisfied. 

He had received not only a highly condensed, but also 
a much blurred account of the suffering poor Fyné had under- 
gone. When he had heard from Klemenké a full and authentic 
narrative of the capture and rescue of his cousin, he was well 
able to pardon her for not having paid him an explanatory 
visit. 

The conduct of the “slave-girl,” for so he continued to call 
Britna, charmed him, for, as he triumphantly pointed out to 
Klemenké, who had often condemned slavery in her conversa- 
tions with him, here was a test case of the devotion of slaves to 
their possessors. Klemenké was amused at the intellectual 
perversion which could see in the heroism of a free woman 
on behalf of one who had so cruelly wronged her, an argument 
in favour of a system of which such atrocities as she had 
endured were a natural result. Klemenké was, however, very 
far too sensible to waste reasoning on such a person. After all, 
what he had said was only an exaggerated sample of the idiotic 
way in which many who present themselves to the world as 
thinkers, pervert in support of their own wild imaginings, the 
clearest testimonies of history. 
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So delighted was the Emperor with what he had heard, that 
Klemenké had to tell some parts of her tale several times over. 
“T am sorry for Fyné,” he said. “It must have been a most 
painful sensation, but there are compensations, great compensa- 
tions—there always are to those who look out for them. This 
slave-girl has already furnished me with the material for an 
exquisite poem, which is nearly finished; but now we have 
material for another part, of even a higher order of excellence. 
Can you come this evening, dear Princess, that you may hear 
what is already done, and give me your suggestions for the 
future part, the materials for which have been so fortunately 
afforded me?” 

Klemenké had much difficulty in making the Emperor 
understand that a literary visit on her part was, at least for the 
present, impossible. 

They arose to depart. “Do not go,” he said. “I have 
a message to send to Fyne, which had better go by you than 
in an official manner. I am deposed—I well understand that— 
but I know, and she and her advisers must do so too, that 
a faction will cling to me, some from bad motives, to use me 
as a tool for revolutionary projects, others because they do not 
like to see the order of succession to the Imperial dignity 
violated. As it is she will be in danger. I will destroy this 
during the day. I will send for my Chancellor and instruct 
him to draw up a formal deed of abdication in the clearest and 
fullest terms he can find in his law-jargon. Then my dear 
cousin will be safe, and I can spend the rest of my life in 
writing poetry, the one task for which I am supremely fitted. 
Fyné,” he continued, in a half-meditative tone, “is a splendid 
woman for details; would have made an excellent chancery- 
clerk, but has no power of reasoning or imagination, poor thing. 
Well, she cannot help it; her nature was made to grovel among 
details, not to soar aloft as ours are, dear Princess. But when- 
ever she requires counsel or instruction in the higher politics, 
whenever a great emergency arises, she will have me at hand to 
help her.” 

As they returned through the gardens Hulon observed once 
more the woman in the grey cloak. She was evidently watch- 
ing them. Was it mere idle curiosity, or had the poor creature 
some criminal object in view? He could not tell, but was so 
impressed by her behaviour, that he determined to have private 
inquiries made in the morning. 
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Eklis had sallied forth to collect facts, which being inter- 
preted meant repairing to the camp of the wild men and 
inducing Zabith, to accompany him while he made, so far as 
safety permitted, an examination of the eastern defences of 
the revolted city. He knew that the invading armies would 
very shortly be in a position for storming the place, and he 
had sufficient acquaintance with the savage ignorance of those 
who now ruled therein to be well assured that these truculent 
rebels would never make terms until the place was carried by 
assault. They were well-nigh as reckless of their own lives as 
of those of others. 

Eklis was no coward, but he was aware that the expedition 
he contemplated would be highly dangerous if he were not 
protected by an efficient guard. Zabith was pleased to accom- 
pany him. They were mutually attracted by each other. 
Eklis could tell much of deep interest to his young companion 
concerning Avenka and the life and manners of the Protectress 
of his people, whom he reverenced as deeply as the most 
ignorant of his followers. He could also explain to him many 
things concerning that religion which he had already implicitly 
accepted, though as yet the explicit knowledge he had acquired 
was but small, and in some particulars not without distortion. 

The explorers dare not venture very near the city. Eklis, 
by the aid of his field-glass, ascertained that the approaches 
were protected by strong barricades, on which men seemed to 
be still working. They observed, too, that the great spirit- 
distillery, which was a Government monopoly, was at a stand- 
still. None of its chimneys were pouring forth smoke, and all 
the doors on the side of the canal were closed. 

It was dark when they returned to the tents. Eklis was 
about to make his way back to the vessel, but was detained by 
an event which he considered important. When they dis- 
mounted from their horses one of Zabith’s guards addressed a 
few words to him in his own language. “Pray stay until I 
return; I shall be back very soon,” he said to Eklis, as he 
entered the tent. 

Eklis did as his friend requested him. He was, however, 
detained far longer than he had counted upon. When at 
length Zabith returned he took Eklis into a tent where they 
were alone. “Do you know the woman who lives with 
Chuchu?” he said. “The creature whom the ruffian has 
employed to carry out his cruelties ?” 
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“Yes, I have often seen her,” Eklis answered. 

“She is here now. She wants me to take her to the 
Empress, as she has a plot to reveal, which, if she is not lying, 
is intended to kill the whole of the royal party and their 
attendants,” Zabith said. 

“It is far more likely to be some plot of her master’s. 
She has long been the agent of his crimes,” the philosopher 
replied. 

“T think it is not,” said Zabith. ‘ You know the manners 
of these people; I do not. Is it possible to have an interview 
with the Empress at once? If there be any truth in what the 
creature says, no time must be lost.” 

“No, I fear not. The Empress is really very ill, but I am 
sure your Protectress will see you, and a wiser woman, or one 
more prompt in action, does not live,” Eklis said. 

“Then I will accompany you, and take her with us; she 
seems half mad. She has made me promise not to tell any one 
what she has said to me until she has seen the Empress herself,” 
replied Zabith. 

When they arrived on deck Zabith stood by the woman’s 
side, while Eklis went in search of Klemenkeé. 

“This is not the Princess Fyné, the Empress as they call 
her now,” she exclaimed, in an excited tone, when Klemenké 
appeared. “My business is with her, not with a foreign witch- 
woman.” 

“You cannot see her, indeed, to-night. She is very ill 
from the suffering she has undergone,” replied Klemenké, in 
the gentlest tones she could command, for she thought the 
poor creature before her was but in part responsible for her 
words. 

“Then she will die—you will all die,” the woman continued, 
in a manner which showed she was putting great restraint upon 
herself. Klemenké pondered for a moment. Eklis had told 
her that he thought the news the woman had to communicate 
might be of great importance. 

“Tell me what you have to say,” she replied. “I will 
communicate it to the Empress at once, and if it is of any 
importance, will take care that you are protected and rewarded.” 

“TI do not want a reward, and can protect myself. Bring 
her here or take the consequence,” replied the woman, doggedly. 

Eklis and Klemenké exchanged glances. Zabith said, “ If 
true, it is of the greatest importance, Protectress. Can her 
Majesty be induced to humour the poor woman ?” 
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“T will ask her Majesty,” Klemenkeé said. “Conduct her 
under the awning and remain with her till I return.” 

Klemenké sought the Empress, whom she found reclining 
on a couch, with Britna sitting beside her, in conversation with 
the other ladies. She told her what had occurred, adding that 
Zabith, who alone.had some notion of what the woman had to 
tell, did not think lightly of her words as the dream of an over- 
tasked brain. 

“T must go,” she said. “Do please accompany me, dear 
Britna, and you too, Zella.” 

Zella was the eldest of her maids of honour, a lady some 
two or three years older than herself. The Empress was 
especially attached to her, as they had been friends from 
infancy, and she was the only companion she had, now alive, 
who had known her dear sister Elné. Klemenké, too, walked 
with them. 

The Empress seated herself, and made a sign to the rest to 
do the same. Eklis and Zabith stood one on each side of the 
woman. It was, they thought, quite possible that she might be 
the agent of some deed of violence. A table, moreover, stood 
between them and the royal party. 

“You know who I am, Princess, Majesty, or whatever is 
your right name now,” the woman exclaimed, in a high key. 

“T do. What can you have to say that could not be com- 
municated to my Ministers?” replied Fyné. 

“This! That I have been employed to kill you and as 
many of your friends as possible, and I have made up my mind 
not to do it now, but to tell you all about it,” she said. 

“Thank you. I am, of course, grateful; but I can neither 
protect myself nor those about me unless I know the particulars 
of the conspiracy,” said Fyné, who was inclined to think, not- 
withstanding the poor thing’s wild manner, that her words were 
true. 

“Chuchu had a meeting of his friends four days ago, and it 
was arranged you were to be taken off, along with as many of 
your people and these foreigners as could be come at, but you 
first. A chemist I know has made the things to do it with— 
things like eggs, as big as a small wine bottle—I have five 
of them now—he brought them yesterday,” she said. 

“And have you promised to do this evil thing, my poor 
creature?” Fyné said. 

“Yes! and I would do it but for one thing. I loved 
Chuchu. I have done everything he wanted me, and have 
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never asked him so much as why. It was enough for me that 
he gave the order. When those Christian girls suffered that 
you ordered him to torture, I did what you wanted, and it was 
the same with that other slave-woman that saved your life, that 
you have brought along with you here to-night. Ask her—she 
will tell you that no womanish feeling hindered me from carry- 
ing out your orders, and now it is no care that I have for you, 
or the men and women that belong to you, that has kept 
me back. It is just this.’ The woman paused. She seemed 
for a time exhausted by her emotion. Soon, however, she 
resumed. “Chuchu has had, ever since I have known him, a 
secret place from which he could overhear conversations which 
I held with people. It was a part of my duty to entertain 
them, and get them to express their true opinions while he was 
listening all the time. Many a valuable piece of information 
has he got in this way, and many a man and woman has come 
to death through it. He often sent me into this den when he 
talked to people, that I might hear how different they were 
with him to what they were with me. On the day he had that 
meeting, he sent me out to give a message to a person the 
rebels were to send to meet me. He thought I should be out a 
long time, but it happened I was not, for I found the man 
waiting for me near our own door, so I came back, and, as was 
my custom, went into the den. He had forgotten to lock the 
door, as he did when he did not want me to know what was 
going on. There were five men there besides himself: the 
chemist, whom I knew very well, and four others. They talked 
for a long time, and it was arranged that I should throw the 
things as you passed through the gardens, but here the chemist, 
who is tender-hearted, not cruel like you and me, though he 
hates you, as we all do, said we must find some other way: 
‘These things will kill her as well as our enemies,’ he said. 
Then one or two of the others said, ‘Yes! that way won’t do, 
and then Chuchu answered, ‘Never mind her, she is better 
dead ; I am getting tired of her. I know of a slave-girl for sale 
who will suit me better than she does now.’ They all looked 
at one another, and the chemist’s face turned as grey as ashes, 
and then flushed red, but never a one of them dared to speak. 
I crept out of the den and went about as if nothing had 
happened. He has now gone out, and will not be back till 
morning. If you like to have him arrested, I will tell to his 
face all I have said to you here, and now I have done.” 
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There was deep silence for a time. Eklis was the first to 
speak. “From what I know of the man I have no doubt she 
tells the truth. The wretch is quite capable of sacrificing any 
one to gratify his desires,” he said. 

“You must be sent home with a guard, who will have orders 
to arrest him and to protect you,” said Fyné. 

“No, that will not do,” the woman said. “Chuchu is out 
now. If his house is occupied or surrounded, it will be reported 
to him and he will not come back, but take refuge with his 
friends in the city. Let him find everything the same as usual 
when he returns, and pounce on him then. He cannot be back 
before eight o’clock, for he dare not travel till it is broad day- 
light—the coward.” 

A few more questions were asked, but nothing further of 
importance elicited, except that she said she would give up the 
bombs as soon as ever the monster she had served with such 
evil fidelity was in the hands of justice. Zabith was anxious 
to guard her across the gardens, but the woman insisted on 
going alone. While Chuchu was still thought all-powerful in 
the State, no one, she well knew, would dare to insult her. 

“Darling, how very frightful it all is. You would never 
taunt me, who have suffered such unbearable injuries at my 
hands, while this poor, wretched creature, whom I have never 
injured, could not denounce her would-be murderer without 
coupling my name with his and referring to the horrors of 
which I have been guilty. I do not understand all she means. 
There must have been much cruelty which I never ordered. Do 
tell me all. It is not fit you should spare me,” the Empress 
said. 

“No, madam. It has passed away like a bad dream. Why 
should you be tortured by hearing of things of which you were 
in no way responsible?” Britna said. 

“T am responsible, Britna, for I knew what a savage monster 
Chuchu was then as well as I do now; besides Eklis was beside 
me if I would only have listened,” Fyne replied. 

“Do let me conduct you to your cabin, your Majesty,” Zella 
said. “If you talk to Lady Britna any more to-night, I am 
sure you will not sleep.” 

Zabith, after the interview he had had with the poor woman 
and the Empress, was most anxious to return without delay to 
the tents of his own people. There were obvious reasons why 
they should not be left for any long period without a com- 
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mander. His father, it is true, was there; one whose upright- 
ness was unimpeachable, but as the reader knows, his judgment 
was at times faulty. 

When about half way through the gardens he encountered 
Renos. By his side were two companions: the jeweller-poet 
and some one else whom he did not know. Renos inquired if 
Prince Sessos was on board. Zabith gave a curt answer, “ Yes,” 
and was about to proceed on his way. 

“You had better return with us,” Renos said. “The con- 
spiracy is discovered. It is almost certain that the Princess 
Klemenké will require the help of your cavalry before many 
hours are over.” 

They went back to the vessel. Happily for herself, Fyné 
had retired. Renos at once summoned his master, who was 
accompanied by his wife and brother. The chemist was a 
strange compound, one of those half diabolic, half noble 
creatures, which a civilization based on the indulgence of the 
passions, is so certain to develop. He hated monarchy — 
perhaps indeed orderly rule of any sort, with a fanatic fervency 
which bordered on madness, and was quite willing to be an 
agent in wholesale murder to carry out his criminal desires 
When, however, Chuchu showed that he was willing not only to 
sacrifice royal people but also the woman who had devoted her 
life to his service, his whole moral nature was revolted. He was 
armed when Chuchu spoke. Had he not known that death 
would have instantly followed, he would have shot the ruffian 
ere he had done speaking. He left the conclave in a whirl of 
fierce passion; for some time he could not arrange his ideas. 
The terror that Chuchu inspired hung over him. He did not 
know how to act. He delivered the explosives to the woman, 
and so well did the unhappy creature act her part, that when he 
left her he had no idea that she was aware that the wretch who 
had given her what she thought love, was about to be her 
murderer. Her calm demeanour, the innocent remarks she 
compelled herself to make, intensified his anguish. The insur- 
rection of the moral faculties of his nature against the bestial 
became unbearable. He must have relief, and he knew no 
human soul who could give it except the jeweller-poet, who, 
though a revolutionist like himself, he knew to be one who was 
ruled by a strict code of right and wrong. As our readers know, 
he had sought for him in the morning, but had not found him 
until eventide. 
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When the poet had heard his tale, he insisted on his 
repairing with him to confer with Renos. Renos was sum- 
moned from the ship and they spent a long time in conversa- 
tion, walking up and down on the sea margin—the only place 
where they were sure of not being overheard. It required all 
the influence which the poet and Renos could bring to bear, to 
induce the terrified man to consent to tell his tale to Prince 
Sessos. At last they overcame his scruples, and, accompanied 
by Zabith, they went upon deck. 

The tale the chemist had to tell was practically identical 
with that which had been already gathered from the lips of the 
woman. There were minute differences, as there always are, 
even between the evidence of those most desirous of telling the 
truth. The chemist spoke to having delivered six bombs, the 
woman had only told of five. The present witness deposed to 
one important fact which the woman had either not overheard 
or had forgotten to communicate. It had been arranged that 
as soon as Fyné was murdered one of the gates should be forced, 
and an endeavour made by the rebels to capture the loyal part 
of the city. This would, it was thought, be easy, as the 
Norendos guards would be paralyzed by the loss of her to 
whom they alone owed obedience. 

Sessos, accompanied by his secretary, at once repaired to 
the Chancellor to make arrangements for the arrest of Chuchu 
immediately on his return. Zabith received instructions to be 
prepared for the defence of the loyal part of the city, should 
it, as was not impossible, be attacked by the rebels. 





























Reviews. 


oe 


I.—THE SOLDIER OF CHRIST.! 


THE Soldier of Christ is the natural development and sequel 
of the Child of God; but it supplies what is perhaps a more 
pressing need—a good practical introduction to the Sacrament 
of Confirmation. Though there is only one frst Communion, 
there are many subsequent Communions by which the defects 
of the first can be repaired, but Confirmation comes but once, 
and soon passes, often to be remembered no more. To make it 
an event and a reality is therefore as important as it is some- 
times difficult. Here is a book which, read or listened to, will 
hardly fail to waken and sustain the interest of a child for some 
considerable time, in the spiritual significance and importance 
of this never-to-be-repeated sacrament. The style and method 
is in all respects the same as in the former volume, except, 
perhaps, that the illustrative examples are pushed forward too 
prominently and consciously, and are sometimes apt to distract 
the mind too much from the point to be illustrated. This is 
only a question of degree; for the value of an illustration lies 
partly in the fact that it does divert the wearied attention for 
a moment to throw it back rested and refreshed upon its task 
once more. At all events, if the principle be here sometimes 
pushed to excess, it is a fault that children will readily forgive, 
and it is they who are to be considered. It is not only for the 
ear that the prudent author has made provision in the way of 
illustrations, but also for the eye; and while the cuts are selected 
with a view to arrest the attention of the youngest, they are not 
of the kind that sacrifices good taste to sensation. 


2.—THE TESTAMENT OF IGNATIUS LOYOLA.? 


It is strange that a document so interesting as this 
autobiographical sketch of the Saint’s early experiences should 
1 The Soldier of Christ ; or, Talks before Confirmation. By Mother Mary Loyola. 


London: Burns and Oates, 1900. 
2 The Testament of Tenatius Loyola, Translated by E. M, Rix. London: Sands 


and Co., 1900, 
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not till now have found a translator ; and further, that trans- 
lations should have appeared almost simultaneously on both 
sides of the Atlantic. The literary and historical value of the 
book is by no means inconsiderable. It has the charm of a 
certain childlike directness and simplicity of expression, an 
utter absence of self-consciousness and pose, that belongs to a 
very few works of genius, and to which mere art can never quite 
attain. The historical importance of the work is also difficult 
to overrate ; indeed, all the biographers of note have made use 
of it in dealing with the final years of Ignatius’ conversion. 
The strange thing is that it should have lain so long buried 
in the Acta Sanctorum without being accounted worthy of an 
independent existence. There is an excellent bibliographical 
Appendix by Father Thurston, S.J. recounting the fortunes of 
the Acta quedam, and animadverting on the curious ignorance 
that non-Catholic critics of Ignatius display as to its existence. 
It is mainly on the great psychological and ascetical interest of 
the book that Father Tyrrell dwells in his Preface, while many 
of the translator’s notes enlarge upon similar themes. The 
English is on the whole very readable, and preserves a good 
deal of the above-mentioned directness and simplicity which 
marks the rude Latin of the original. In fine, we have to 
thank the translator for introducing so little appreciated a 
curiosity, not to say a treasure, to the public notice. 





3.—MEDITATIONS ON THE PSALMS OF THE LITTLE OFFICE 
OF OUR LADY.! 


Seeing the numbers of Religious and others who recite the 
Little Office daily, and to whom its recitation is apt to become 
mechanical by force of habit, these excellent meditations, in 
which the interests of intelligence and piety are so happily 
combined, ought to prove very popular. Perhaps they may 
also induce others, to whom the Church’s official prayers are 
strange, not only in language, but in form and substance, to 
realize that there are “green pastures” and “still waters” nearer 
at hand than they thought, and to direct their steps backwards 
towards the old yet ever new sources of light and refreshment. 
Now that the new Cathedral is going to familiarize the faithful 
with at least the externals of the Divine Office, with all that 


1 Meditations on the Psalms of the Little Office of our Lady. By Peregrinus, 
London ; Sands and Co., 1900, 
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appeals to ear and eye, every effort to bring any fragment of it 
home to the heart and intelligence as well, should be most 
cordially encouraged. Doce nos orare— Teach us to pray” is 
the continual cry of the soul to Christ and His Church; and 
both answer by setting before us a type or ideal towards which 
we are to approximate. This is a theme developed at some 
length in the Preface. Each Psalm is given in the Latin, with 
a liberal and more or less critical English paraphrase, side by 
side ; and is followed by a meditation on the whole, divided 
into points for convenience. The devotional tone, while 
thoroughly Catholic and Roman, is at the same time perfectly 
English and free from that falsetto which irritates us in so many 


importations from abroad. 


4.—A BOOK OF COMFORT.! 


This selection from the Prayer Book version of the Psalms, 
is intended, as the Bishop of Durham tells us in his Preface, 
to expurgate the Psalter from all those “clauses which are 
solely, or mainly, of racial, national or historical interest,’ and 
which limit what should be the hymn-bock of humanity to being 
the hymn-book of a particular race and period. Each day of 
the month has its portion assigned to it. It is only the 
unauthorized character of the version that spoils for Catholic 
use what would otherwise be the most admirable book of points 


for meditation. 


5.—A MONTH'S MEDITATIONS.? 


These Meditations from an hitherto unpublished MS. of the 
great Cardinal need no commendation from our pen. Each 
consists as usual of three points, and perhaps by their construction, 
suggest the origin of this most persistent tradition. For the 
first point is devoted to the work of the memory, the second to 
that of the reflective understanding ; the third to that of the 
will and affections ; whereas usually now these three faculties are 
brought into play over each several point. At all events, in 
these meditations method and formality is minimized—treated 
as a means, not as an end in itself; and thus some room is left 
for the very unmethodical workings of the Holy Ghost, who is 
as scant a respecter of forms as of persons. 


1 4 Book of Comfort. By V.W. London: Duckworth and Co. 
2 4 Month’s Meditations. By Cardinal Wiseman, London; Burns and Oates, 
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6.—-THE CATHOLIC CREED.! 


We give a hearty welcome to Father Procter’s little volume 
on the Catholic Creed. It is true that Catechisms and Instruc- 
tions on Christian doctrine are already sufficiently numerous, 
but most of those now in existence (we do not say all) are open 
to two objections which are happily wanting in Father Procter’s 
book. In the first place, they are either written for Catholics only 
and are not suitable for Protestants ; or else they are intended 
for those who are not members of the Church, and contain an 
amount of controversial matter which has little or no interest 
for Catholics. In the second place, we must confess that many 
of them, though they are sound in doctrine and clear in their 
exposition of it, are far from attractive in style, and sometimes 
are “deadly dull.” Some of them are translations from the 
German, and translations, unless very skilfully made, are 
senerally inferior from a literary point of view. Very often 
they are abridgments of some larger work, and there is always 
something unsatisfactory in an abridgment. It is compelled 
to leave out the illustrations and explanations of the original 
work, and this deprives it of a great portion of its interest. 
Probably many of our readers have at some time or other 
groaned over existing manuals. But Father Procter’s work is 
one which may with great advantage be put into the hands 
of an educated Protestant, and also furnishes a young or ill- 
instructed Catholic with an excellent summary of Christian 
doctrine. It is, moreover, very bright and interesting, lively 
in style, with an agreeable variety which keeps up the attention 
of the reader. It has a pleasant sprinkling of quotations and 
of anecdotes, with occasional pieces of poetry, well selected and 
to the point, which diversify the exposition of the various 
subjects treated. 

It is also sufficiently comprehensive, and in its three hundred 
and fifty pages comprises the fundamental doctrines of the 
Existence of God, Incarnation and Redemption; the marks and 
notes of the Church, its Organization and Sacraments and 
Ritual, Devotion to the Saints, to the Holy Mother of God, 
to Images and Pictures, the teaching of the Church respecting 
Purgatory and Indulgences, besides other matters which we 


1 The Catholic Creed; or, What.do Catholics believe? By the Very Rev. 
Father J. Procter, S.T.L., Provincial of the Dominicans in England. London: 
Art and Book Company ; Boston, U.S.A. : Marlier, Callanan, and Co, 
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have no space to enumerate. All these it treats concisely and 
clearly, perhaps with a view to the inquiring Protestant first 
of all, but with a variety of information which even well- 
educated Catholics will read with advantage to themselves. 
And it does all this in a sparkling and vivacious manner such 
as we rarely find combined with the solid instruction that Father 
Procter sets before us. 

We wish that we had room for two or three quotations: 
we will confine ourselves to this short one on the question of 
what Infallibility is not. 


Infallibility does not claim that a Pope cannot err in his private 
capacity, or as a theologian, or as a writer. We do not pretend that 
everything that the Pope writes or says—even though he says it to the 
College of Cardinals, or writes it in an encyclical letter—must be 
infallibly true. . . . Infallibility has nothing to do with the personal 
sayings, or personal writings, or the personal, though public, teaching 
of the man who is Pope. Understand this well, and you have the key 
to the solution of some of the supposed errors which are repeated 
ad nauseam, though repeatedly answered, into which two or three 
occupants of the Holy See are said to have fallen. ‘They wrote, or 
spoke, or taught as individual Bishops, priests, theologians, doctors, 
but not as Popes teaching the entire Church in matters of morality or 
belief.? 

This paragraph puts a difficult question shortly and well. 
Conciseness and clearness is the note of the whole volume, 
which we strongly recommend to our readers. The chapter on 
Indulgences is by far the best summary we have seen of a 
subject which is generally a déte noire to Protestants who are 
seeking the Truth, but which ought to be a déte notre to them 
no longer, if they read carefully Father Procter’s explanation 
of it. 


7.—CASTLE AND MANOR.” 


The painful circumstances attending the publication of 
Dr. St. George Mivart’s articles at the beginning of this 
year, and his sudden death so quickly afterwards, have no 
doubt contributed to attract attention to the novel which 
it was one of his last undertakings to see through the 
press. Whether Castle and Manor is likely to rouse any 

1 P. 145. 


2 Castle and Manor. A Tale of our Time. By St. George Mivart, F.R.S. 
London : Sands and Co., 1900. 
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great degree of enthusiasm in those whom curiosity has 
impelled to ask for it at the libraries seems to us very question- 
able. To say the truth, we do not .find the book very readable, 
and yet when we come to analyze our impressions it is hard to 
tell why we do not like it better. Dr. Mivart’s marionettes are 
a little bit stiff in the joints, but they are not nearly so stiff and 
wooden as those of many popular novelists—let us say those 
of Miss Marie Corelli for choice. His dialogue also has rather 
a flavour of Sandford and Merton, but after all the writer is a 
thoughtful and cultured man, and there are many true utter- 
ances which he puts into the mouth of his characters, which 
only just fall short of being epigrams. Again, in Castle and 
Manor one cannot complain of a want either of incident or 
of variety in the characters. None the less, Dr. Mivart’s 
novel is not wholly satisfactory. It is too heavily weighted 
with superior conversation to succeed as a story, and there 
is too great a lack of unity and definiteness for it to rank 
as a novel with a purpose. Those who open Dr. Mivart’s 
pages in the hopes of discovering his final message to the world 
upon certain burning religious problems are likely to close them 
again disappointed. On the other hand, they may come across 
here and there thinly veiled allusions to well-known personages 
and places which, despite Lord Beaconsfield’s example, seem to 
us rather out of place in a work of fiction. For instance, in an 
account of a reception in a fashionable London drawing-room 
we are told of “a bright-looking man, somewhat diminutive in 
stature, whose hair, all brushed backwards, still showed some of 
its original red tint amidst a predominance of grey. This was 
His Grace of Caithness, K.G., a persevering contributor to our 
leading monthlies.” This portrait perhaps would hardly give 
offence, but we are by no means so sure of the following: 
“Next came the Marquis and Marchioness of Arran—a man 
devoted to architecture—a millionaire, who spent millions on 
castles, not in the air, but by the sea, and whose taste for 
building was so strong that, on the theory of evolution, he 
might have descended from a race of beavers.” 

These scraps of portraiture, like many of the incidents and 
fragments of dialogue, seem to be lugged in without sufficient 
basis in the story, and lead to nothing. Dr. Mivart’s ability in 
other fields is undoubted and is recognized, but he did not 
possess the art of the novelist. 
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8.—A CLERICAL JACOBITE.! 


The diarist, whose record has now attained a publicity which 
he certainly never contemplated, was a Scotch Episcopalian 
clergyman, living in -the troublous times when, in stress of 
politics, the Church he served was well-nigh overwhelmed, and 
effectually deprived of the proud position to which the Stuart 
monarchs had striven to advance her. Works such as this may 
help us to form an opinion on the merits of the controversy now 
in progress regarding the advisability of destroying or preserving 
literary matter which may appear to have no particular value. 
It is hard to suppose that in the eighteenth century many 
judges would have been so perspicacious as to detect any 
element of possible interest in a dry and somewhat jejune 
personal narrative, detailing only what must have been the 
common experiences of many ministers of a body doomed to 
comparative failure and obscurity ; a narrative, moreover, which 
would seem to avoid of set purpose all treatment of the larger 
aspects of a period fraught with events, the consequences of 
which have set their mark for ever upon our history. Yet it 
may be said it is just this feature which gives the journal the 
importance it undoubtedly possesses, for the history of the 
Scotch Episcopalians, in the years following the Revolution, 
which were rendered distressful for them, not only as prelatists, 
but as non-jurors, is but little known, and the simple unvarnished 
tale which Guthrie tells sheds a light upon it all the more 
instructive because of the matter-of-fact and prosaic character 
of his style. It is thus, for example, that he illustrates a curious 
chapter of history describing his own experiences when he had 
been presented by a friendly nobleman to the church of 
Fetterersoe.” 

I entered to my Charge on Sunday, the 26th of December, 1763, 
and within five or six weeks I was three times charged before their 
Presbyterie, which I slighted, but the Earl and the parishioners sent up 
their Procurators and a Clerk, and conform as they gott advice from 
Lawyers at Edinburgh they defended and protested, till at length, after 
half a year’s close work in the Presbyterie, they at last referred it to the 
Synod, and the Parish answering them again so teased them that it was 
referred to the General Assembly. ‘The General Assembly passed 
sentence against me. In all this time the Presbyterie was still sending 

| Gideon Guthrie. A Monograph. Written 1712 to 1730. Edited by 


C. E. Guthrie Wright, with an Introduction by the Right Rev. John Dowden, D.D., 
Bishop of Edinburgh. Blackwood, 1900. xxiv. and 160 pp. * FSh 
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their probationers, whom they called twenty merk men, because by Act 
of Parliament they were to get twenty merks for every sermon they 
preached benorth Tay in a vacant congregation. 


Then followed a long battle at law, the intricacies of which, 
complicated by Scotch legal terms, it is unnecessary to trace, 
but in the end recourse was had to expedients more easily 
understood. The Presbytery, “against all law and their own 
constitution,” ordained one Burn, and forcibly put him in 
possession of the church. The Episcopal party retaliated. 


Burn possessed the Church that day with some few he brought along 
with him, but before the next Sabbath the Parish had barricadoed the 
doors and made them stronger than ever, and also the women appeared 
to defend them, upon which there happened a Struggle between Burn 
and them ; and Burn, finding he could have no access, presently took 
journey to Edinburgh to get Letters for summoning the women before 
the Criminal Court. . . . When Burn came back, he was very furious 
that he could have no access with his letters against the women, 
especially finding that the next Sabbath the doors were stronger than 
ever barricadoed. He then could think of no other shift . . . but to 
come timous on Sabbath days morning with his servant, and there 
with an axe to work two hours till they hewed a breach in one of the 
doors. This he did every Sabbath for, I think, ten or twelve Sabbaths 
successively, and at last, fearing it might be a sempiternal work to him, 
he addressed himself to some of my friends, and offered that if I would 
remove he would give me 400 merks, which I despised. At last he 
went South again either with a design to make his point good, or to 
desist. In the meantime I sowed the Glebe. 


This must suffice as a sample of the illustrations of general 
history afforded by the diary, apart from the particulars 
regarding the writer's family and its connections, which will 
appeal to a narrower circle, but within it must prove of great 
interest. 


9.—LA MORT CIVILE DES RELIGIEUX.! 


In France under the old régime, just as in England before 
the Reformation, when a man became a Religious he became 
civilly dead. A professed Religious could not inherit property, 
make a will, enter into a valid contract in his own name, receive 
or make a gift, he had no /ocus standi in the civil courts ; he 
had left the world, and the civil law looked upon him as to all 
intents and purposes dead. 


' La mort civile des Religteux dans l’ancien droit Francais. Par L’Abbé Ch. 
Landry. Paris: A. Picard, 1900, 
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These and similar legal effects of religious profession are not 
natural and necessary consequences of the entrance into the 
religious satus; nor are they, at any rate directly, due to 
ecclesiastical legislation. In the early ages of the Church, 
Religious seem to have been capable of inheriting, holding, and 
willing property. The incapacity of Religious to own or dispose 
of property seems to be due to the legislation of Justinian, 
adopted or canonized by the Church; certainly after his time it 
became the general rule that—Quzdguid monachus acquirit, non 
stbt sed monasterio acqutrit. 

Gradually after the thirteenth century the legal fiction of 
the civil death with all its consequences began to appear in the 
different customs of the French provinces. Now, the property 
accruing to a monk no longer went to the monastery, it devolved 
upon those to whom it would have gone if the monk had been 
actually dead. By the middle of the sixteenth century this 
seems to have been recognized law in France. 

The Abbé Landry in his learned work investigates the 
nature of this civil death; he traces its consequences, and 
indicates its conditions and limits. Although its historical 
development lies outside the proper scope of his essay, he 
briefly touches upon this side also of his subject. He inclines 
to the view that it had its origin in the privileges granted by the 
Holy See to the mendicant Orders. At any rate, he thinks it 
certain that French juridical decisions affirming that Religious 
had no right of succession to property, began first to appear 
about the time of the coming of the Friars. 

We cannot help thinking that English law must have 
exercised great influence on France in the growth of the fiction 
of the civil death of Religious. The germs of the idea can be 
discerned in the laws of Ethelred and Cnut, and in the latter 
half of the twelfth century it was settled law in England, that 
when a man became professed in Religion, his heir at once 
inherited from him any land that he had, and his will, if he had 
made one, took effect at once, just as though he were naturally 
dead.!_ Bracton, in the middle of the next century, speaks of 
Religious as being incapable of inheriting property on account 
of their civil death. A little later, the famous Statute of 
Mortmain applied a drastic remedy to cases where Religious, 
in spite of the law, still acquired fiefs. 

The subject is not only of great historical importance, it has 


! Pollock and Maitland, History of English Law, i. p. 417. 
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its theological interest as well. In our days, the common law 
of Christendom is no longer in force in civil matters. It is 
necessary for the right solution of many questions to distinguish 
accurately between what is of obligation by divine, natural or 
ecclesiastical law on the one hand, and what was a mere 
positive precept of the civil law of the time on the other. The 
Abbé Landry’s essay will be of help to the theologian in settling 
such questions, as well as to the historian. 


Literary Record. 


I—BOOKS AND PAMPHLETS. 


A WORD ‘to call attention to Father Bans’s 77we/fth Annual 
Report will not be out of place among our Book Notices. It is 
a simple and touching account of good work done for the 
saving of destitute boys. Father Bans strikes a plaintive note, 
being impressed by the number of similar children that he 
cannot reach for want of means. There is, however, the brighter 
side too, that so much should have been accomplished by the 
devotedness of his labours. We trust this notice may send 
some visitors to St. Vincent’s Orphanage in the Harrow Road, 
who are sure to be interested in what they see. 

Father Wilfrid Lescher, under the title Origin of Lourdes 
(Washbourne), criticizes briefly but forcibly M. Zola’s famous 
novel. Father Lescher was at Lourdes last summer, and 
prepared. by many observations and testimonies by testing 
M. Zola’s methods. In a sense it may be allowed that Zola 
was a laborious and searching inquirer, who, to use his own 
term, “worked up the subject in every detail.” But it was only 
in what appertained to the external frame of the history that 
he showed this solicitude to be objective. Where it was question 
of the essential elements in his pictures he coolly set research 
aside and drew at will from his imagination for the premises of 
his argument. Father Wilfrid’s little book will be found of real 
use. 

The Catholic Truth Society sends several contributions. 
Two are shilling volumes, Szster Chatelain, the biography of one 
who for so many years was better known to English Catholics as 
Ma Seur, of Carlisle Place. Sister Chatelain was one of those 
gifts of the French to the English Church, who have rendered 


SSS Se a a 


Beat oa 
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valuable service in laying the foundation of our restored 
Catholicism. She was a woman remarkable not only for the 
wisdom and enterprise with which she carried on her good 
works, but also for the charm of her character and her personal 
holiness. The biographer is apparently one of the Sisters of 
Charity, but Lady Amabel Kerr edits. 

Our old English Prayers contains, says Dom F. A. Gasquet 
in his Preface, “some of the prayers used by our Catholic 
forefathers before the Norman Conquest.” They are translations, 
of course, but an endeavour has been made to preserve the force 
and rhythm of the original language. It is wonderful how 
constant through long ages is national taste and sentiment, and 
these ancient prayers in their quiet simplicity of thought and 
language will appeal readily to modern English Catholics. Holy 
Communion is another booklet containing prayers used by our 
Catholic forefathers, for it binds together the Lay-Folks’ Mass 
Book, the Jesus Psalter, and some prayers from the Sarum Missal. 
In the First Series of his lectures on Sacerdotalism, the Bishop of 
Clifton showed that belief in an official priesthood has existed 
in the Church from the time of the Apostles, and he only 
incidentally touched on the Holy Eucharist as being the 
particular sacrifice for which the priesthood was instituted. In 
the present Second Series he inverts the process, beginning with 
the Holy Eucharist, and showing how it was regarded by the 
Apostles and the early Church. for Christ's Sake, a Catholic 
Social Crusade, is an abridged form of St Francis and You, in 
which Father Cuthbert, O.S.F.C., appeals to Catholics to follow 
Christ in the spirit of St. Francis, carrying it into their social 
and commercial relations, instead of allowing themselves to 
be so much dominated by the modern spirit of selfishness. 
A North-Country Martyr, by Father Bede Camm, O.S.B., is an 
account of the life and martyrdom of the Venerable John Ducket, 
which will appeal specially to the Catholics of Durham and its 
neighbourhood. The reprint, in two separate papers, of Cardinal 
Newman’s two chapters in his Anglican Difficulties, showing 
how the social and religious state of Catholic countries is no 
prejudice to the Sanctity of the Church, is acceptable in con- 
sideration of some recent attacks on the Church from this point 
of view. We must leave over for subsequent notice Father 
Digby Beste’s A Priest's Poems, The Prig’s Poor Old Ann 
(which, however, will be sufficiently commended by the fact 
of its authorship), and Father Coupe’s Where ts the Church ? 
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Il.—MAGAZINES. 

Some contents of foreign Periodicals : 

Les Etuprs RELIGIEUSES. (May 5 and 20.) 

Our Lady in the Catholic Devotion of the Nineteenth Century. 
R. M. de la Broise. Projected Company Law. //. Prélot. 
Tamil India. P?. Swax. The New Testament and the 
Documentary Theory. ZL. A/échineau. Letter of the 
Emperor of China to the Pope. Lamennais. G. Loughaye. 
The Plot of the Chevalier de Rohan (1674). A. Chérot. 
The Drama in China. . Delaporte. Letter of M. le Abbé 
Naudel to the Etudes. St. John Baptist de la Salle and 
his Work. /. Brucker. Reviews, &c. 

LA CIVILTA CATTOLICA. (May 5 and 19.) 

The Decay of Intellectual Unity. The Stele in the Forum and 
its Archaic Inscription. Determinism. The Genius of 
the Nineteenth Century. Paul the Deacon. The Religion 
of the First Consul. A New Book on the Constitution 
and Government of the Church. The Cure for Egoism 
suggested by a Socialist Physician. Reviews, &c. 

L'UNIVERSITE CATHOLIQUE. (May.) 

A Catholic Congress in Honour of our Lady. The Pictures of 
our Lady in Catholic England. ?. Ragey. The Political 
Last Will and Testament of Richelieu. C. Vadlentzne. 
The “Canard Sauvage.” Addé Delfour. The Triple 
Alliance. /. Gradinski. Bossuet on Communion under 
one kind. &. Parayre. Recent History. C. Bouvier. 
Reviews, &c. 

LA REVUE GENERALE. (May.) 

State Aid for Unskilled Labour. Z. Lanneux. The Moral 
Causes of the Kecent War between China and Japan. 
H. Halot. Annual Exhibitions of Contemporary Art. 
H. Goffin. The French Salon, 1900. £. Zvegan. Recent 
Works on History. A. de Ridder. Reviews, &c. 

DER KATHOLIK. (May.) 

Melanchthon’s Letter to Camerarius on Luther’s Marriage (with 
a facsimile). P. A. Kirsch. Babylonian Eschatology. 
Ek. Seydl. The Extraordinary Means of Salvation for 
Fallen Man. Dr. Mausbach. Ambrose Philipps de Lisle. 
A.Bellesheim. A Plan of Naval Operations by St. Ignatius 
Loyola. W. £. Hubert. Reviews, &c. 

















HISTORICAL PAPERS. 


EDITED BY THE LATE REV, JOHN MORRIS, S.J. 


The Spanish Inquisition. By the Rev. Sypney F. Situ, S.J. 1d. 
The False Decretals. By the Rev. RicHarp F. CiarkgE, S.J. 1d. 
Cranmer and Anne Boleyn. By the Rev. JosrrH Stevenson, S.J. 2d. 
The Pallium. By the Rev. Hersert Tuurston, S.J. 2d. 
The Immuring of Nuns. By the Rev. Hersgert THURSTON, S.J. 1d. 

. The Huguenots. By the Rev. Wittiam Loucunan, S.J. Id. 
How “the Church of England washed her Face.” By the Rev. 

SyDNEY F, Smiru, S.J. 1d. 

St. Bartholomew’s Day, 1572. By the Rev. Wit11aAm LoucHnan, S.J. 


The Rood of Boxley, or How a Lie Grows. By the Rev. T. E. BRipGgtTt, 

C.SS.R. 3d. 
. The First ees in Civil and Religious Liberty. By James 

CARMONT. 1d. 

Was St. Aidan an Anglican? By the Rev. Sy1 

The Gordon Riots. By Lione, JoHNson, B.A. 1d. 

The Great Schism of the West. By the Rev. Svpnry F. Situ, S.J. 2d. 

Rome’s Witness against Anglican Orders. By the Rev. SvpNey 
I TH, S:}. 2d. 


EDITED BV THE REV. SYDNEY F. SMITH, 
f Common Prayer and the Mass. 
1d. 
Religious Instruction in England during the Fourteenth and 
wim eenth Centuries. By Dom Francis Aipan Gasquet, O.S.B. 24 
gland’s Title: Our Lady’s Dowry: Its History and Meaning. 
5 the Rev. T. E. BkrpGett, C.SS.R.__ rd. 
, Li ttledale’s Theory of the Disappearance of the Papacy. By the 
v. Sypney F. Smiru, S.J. 2d. 
“ee Farrar on the Observance of Good Friday. By the Rev. 
HERI THURSTON, S.J. 1d. 
Savonarola and the Reformation. By the Very Rev. J. Proctsr, O.P. 
3d. 
Robert Grosseteste, Bishop of Lincoln. 
ROBINSON. 2d. 
The English Coronation Oath. By the Rev. T. E. Brt 
Blessed Thomas Percy, Earl of Northumberland. 
G. E. PHILLIps. 3d. 
The Landing of St. Augustine. By the Rev. Sypney F. Situ, S.J. 
1d 
The Hungarian Confession. By the Rev. Sypney F. Smiru, S.J. 
. The Reformation at St.Martin’s, Leicester. By DupLrey Baxter, B.A. 1d. 


The above in five volumes, cloth, price 1s. each. 


27. Luther and Tetzel. By the Rev. Sypney F. Suiru, S.J. 1d. 


LONDON: ( CHOLIC TRUTH SOCIETY, 69, SOU1 K BRIDGE ROAD, S.B. 
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